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Nos. 2040 anv 2101. 


‘Nos. 2189 ann 2166. 


Nos. 2040 and 2101.—This delightful toilette is charmingly adapted for fétes and garden parties. Pale blue sk veiled in dotted 


Swiss, showing a tiny rose-bud aw natural, and tastefully trimmed with moiré ribbon of a darker shade were ae fabrics used in 
making. For full description see page 200. 


Nos, 2189 and 2166 are here combined in an exceedingly tasteful street toilette. 


The materials used in thisinstance were gU- 
colored crépon and branch-green moiré antique. A detailed description will be found by referring to page 200. 
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Spencer Waist, No. 2183, and Ladies’ iS} 


50. 


Nos. 2183 anp 2 


Nos. 2133 and2050.—This heatly attractive toilette combines 


——— 


h black lace and a broader violet ribbon for collar and 


French dimity with narrow satin ribbon edged wit 


No. 2050. Pale vilet striped 


belt were used in naking. For detailed description see page 201. 


goods showing silken stripe and tiny dot of silvery 
given on page 206, and full description on page 201. 
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No. 2205.—A charming costume is here sho 
hue, with vest of mdiré and decoration of moir, 
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Fashions and Fabrics. 


HE long-looked for month of all months is well nigh at 

hand. Summer never seems really upon us until we feel 

“June walking on the hills,” as the poet puts it, and only 

then do we don our daintiest gowns and revel in the city, 

in the shops and late Spring festivities with the avidity 

and zeal of reluctant parting ; for soon we leave it for the seaside 

or mountain resort, and, in spite of these anticipations, just now 

the city is most alluring in its delights. Shoppers are busy as 

ever, and the wonders of the loom are piled in inviting profusion. 

There is such a tendency toward light effects in every detail of 

woman's attire that the stores look like one great sea of light and 

delicacy of color. Laces were never more popular, and even in 

New York, where the taste is inclined to be conservative, the 

gauziest and most fragile textures are draped over vari-hued silks 
in a revival of a style which was in vogue ten years ago. 


LTHOUGH light tones prevail, black still holds a lion’s share 

of popularity for certain occasions, and some of the fashion- 

able weaves of grenadine, crépon and honeycomb effects are 
marvelously beautiful and surprisingly light and airy. Made 
over black silk taffeta the requisite body and stiffness is imparted 
without addition to the weight. Upon black crépon, or other 
silk-and-wool mixtures, a very spare but elegant trimming is 
needed. Finely-cut jet is in good form, but the hand-crocheted 
gimps are preferred as being more fitting by those of quiet tastes. 
White, cream or écru lace is still in vogue upon black, and par- 
ticularly for black silk waists it is a rich and tasteful combination. 


ee and jabots of every description are still much worn, 

even when they outweigh the little apologies for wraps. 
Brussels net is much used for wraps. In some instances it forms 
the decoration, in others the entire wrap. This is gathered, 
accordion pleated or fluted, and most frequently edged in narrow 
moiré ribbon, although the selvedge is sometimes seen. The 
stole effect for wraps is growing in favor, and where the wearer 
is too youthful for such a garment its appearance is simulated 
by the use of the large bow and long ends, placed in front at the 
neck and allowed to fall below the waist. For wraps these stole 
bows are sometimes made double, to give more weight, and are 
usually finished by a fall of lace, jets or ribbon ends. 


Tae Russian collar of lace is a charming addition to many 
toilettes. To a woman whose shoulders are well-shaped 
they are, perhaps, the greatest boon with a high corsage, but her 
less-favored sister will find that their Puritanical severity but 
accentuates her angles and adds nothing to her charms. Berthas 
of netting, mull, chiffon, crépe, point d’esprit and similar softly 
folding textures are dainty and may be inexpensive. They are 
worn either just long enough to cross and pin over the breast, or 
to reach to the waist and tie with ends at the back. Sailor collars, 
with deep cuffs, are neat and universally becoming, as are the 
close-folded bands of velvet, which, although worn all Winter, are 


still much liked for Summer. Large buckles still are en evrdence 
and an immense two-looped bow is frequently found at the back. 
Since the decoration for bonnets seems to widen above the face, 
the effect with the loops at the back of the neck is sometimes more 
grotesque than beautiful. 


IGHT colors for shoes are more in favor than ever. They 
will appear in the boot and low shoe. Russian and patent 
leathers are the best liked, but canvas and suede find favor where 
something soft and pliant is desired. The Juliet style for house 
and street wear shows a well-shaped foot to good advantage. The 
Blucher Jacing appears upon boots and low shoes, and a novelty 
in the way of buttons is that they have assumed immense propor- 


tions and only five are used for a boot. This style accompanies a . 


rather severe vamp and is seen in patent and tan leathers. Nothing 
is more dressy or so comfortable as black undressed kid Oxford 
ties ; these are particularly suitable for an all black or pure white 
costume. 


ih Ba will be used in making many bathing suits this 

Summer. It was so well-liked last season that more will 
adopt it now. It does not cling as flannel or serge will, and sheds 
the water perfectly. However, for those who prefer them, some 
beautiful combinations of color will be seen in serge and twilled 
wools. Mohair, if chosen, should be of fine quality or it will soon 
pull out of shape and grow rusty. In this issue we show some 
new designs for bathing costumes, and if the Summer is early, as 
the weather now promises, we shall soon be ready for a wrestle 
with Neptune, clad prettily, comfortably and with a view to 
health as well. 


N gloves there is little change, except that silk, and even fine 
lisle, are permissible, and it is even rumored that mitts will be 
worn to some extent. The new kid tints are light lemon, flesh, 
white, tan and other delicate shades. Pale green, gray and 
violet meet us everywhere, but it is rather doubtful that they are 
suitable except to harmonize with particular gowns. The stitch- 
ing is much broader than formerly, and is in three plain chain- 
stitched bands. This is black, or of the same color as the glove, 
Black gloves are in high favor, either in glacé or undressed kid, 
and the four-button style seems to outrival the mousquetaire. 


be pee is a perfect epidemic for green this season, and the 

gowns and hats are of all shades, from the darkest to the 
most vivid apple green. A gown was made of a novelty goods of 
a medium shade of green—such a becoming color as it was—and 
the trimming was of green velvet. It was made with a plain, 
full skirt, and the waist had a yoke and a full ruffle over the 
shoulder of the velvet. The bodice was fulled on from the yoke, 
and came to the waist and finished in a soft sash of velvet. The 
hat that was worn with this gown was a large green straw, bent 
and twisted into a most picturesque shape, and it was coquettishly 
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placed a little toward one side on my brown-haired girl, who had 
a fetching habit of look:ng from under the rim. It was trimmed 
With green reeds and rushes and great quirky bows of velvet. 


HERE is a decided tendency to introduce buttons on all the 
gowns, and for a handsome trimming they are using the 
large artistie buttons. Women who are the fortunate possessors 
of eighteenth century miniatures set in gold or paste frames, 
antique’Wedgewood or Sevres, or again, the beautiful buttons of 
Saxe and Dresden china, will be able to display them upon their 
vests a la Bonaparte. The fashionable matron here has taken a 
collection of buttons that belonged to her great-grandmother, and 
had them adorn a chic visiting toilette. I saw a dainty blue 
gingham gown that had as its chief accessory two double rows of 
* apretty white button. The bodice was fastened down the side, 
and came sloping toward the waist, in a fashion that makes the 
figure look extremely pretty. 


BS cores is a great deal of time devoted to this question of—shall 

the waist be buttoned in the back or front? I heard the 
dressmaker arguing with her customer, and two or three girls 
deciding upon it before they ordered their summer frocks, By 
all means have your waist hooked or buttoned in the back, as 
there is no comparison as to which makes the figure look better. 
Take an ordinary figure and put on it a well cut, good fitting 
waist hooked in the back, and the figure is made far more at- 
tractive than if fastened down the front of the waist, which is the 
most trying style, even to an excellent figure. I know a tall, 
statuesque beauty who always has her gowns fastened in the 
back, and it adds a great charm to her, making her look a great 
deal more graceful than one who insists upon buttoning her 
gowns in the front. It does take a few minutes longer, but it 
pays for the extra trouble. 


HE daintiest hosiery is displayed in the shops for the coming 
Summer days. It is of all shades, but the most prominent 
are the tan colors and the navy blue polka dots. The black 
stocking will always be a favorite, but the tan for Summer 
weather, to be worn with the ever popular tan tie, is a decided 
rival. For the evening, stockings will match the slippers, and 
for the bronze tie are the prettiest lisle thread and silk golden 
brown hosiery. Some of these are embroidered with fleur de lis, 
stars and bow knots in colored silks, and one blue toilette will be 
worn with bronze slippers and brown stockings, with bow knots 
embroidered in pale blue. 


HE stocking for Summer wear should be thin, as the foot is 
naturally inclined to swell, and with a heavy stocking the 
usual sized boot is rendered too small. In tan there is a mixture 
of lisle thread and cotton that is durable and excellent for hard- 
wearing hosiery. Some of these lisle thread stockings have the 
heel and toe of a double quality. There aremany of them striped 
in various colored silks, such as crimson, blue, brown and black, 
and these are extremely pretty on the foot. 


EAMLESS bodices, flaring skirts clearing the ground all 
around, and distended sleeves in many quaint styles sum up 
the fashions of the present moment. Seamless bodices, while a 
pitfall to the amateur dressmaker, are remarkably effective on a 
slender, gracefully moulded figure in the hands of a high-class 
modiste. In the trousseau of a bride is a stylish visiting dress of 
pale rosy mauve cloth made in this fashion, with full Queen Anne 
sleeves, a folded crush belt of violet bengaline and a bolero jacket 
of the same silk with violet velvet revers. 


LOUSES and shirt waists will be a very important feature of 
the Summer outfits. Nearly all London and Parisian gowns 

sent over as models for demi-dress show this style of bodice. 
Large exhibits of fancy and trim tailor-made shirt waists have 
been made in this city during the past week, and from the first 
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day of their display they have been admired and purchased. The 
comfort, neatness and daintiness of white and colored shirt waists 
cannot be denied, and since their earliest vogue, after improve- 
merts in shape and style, nearly all women have become converts 
to their utility. The new “‘tailor-made” waist has a slightly 
starched shield front, collar and cuffs, the plain flat shield orna- 
mented with a fine vine embroidery. It comes in pink, cream, 
and blue linen. in single colors in chambery and gingham, and in 
combinations of dainty cotton fabrics, and is to be worn with 
and without an outside jacket. 


HE black and white craze has extended to gloves. Black un- 
dressed evening gloves come with all the seams stitched in 
white, the back braided in white, narrow bands of white above 
the wrists and another band at the top. White evening gloves ~ 
have similar decorations in black. Some of the heavy gloves for 
the street are short, and are scalloped and braided at the top 
instead of being simply finished with a hem. 


HE latest fan is a very frivolous affair indeed. It is made of 

four large petal-shaped pieces of black lace with threads of 

gold outlining the blossoms. and is mounted on gold sticks. A 

sweeping bow of gold-colored satin ribbon hangs from the end. 

A similar airy confection has the blossom outlined in silver and 
the sticks and ribbon white. 


BeAr. which are rarely ever quite out of style, have taken 
on a more attractive form this season, and are now beaded 
and spangled and striped with moiré, like more pretentious trim- 
mings. Several rows are pinned together, with an open barred 
effect of beads, with an edge very much fuller, like a ruffle. 


LOUSES have not lost favor, indeed, there is every probability 
that they will be more worn eyen than last season, and for 
Spring wear a velvet blouse is both smart and becoming, At- 
tractive was a skirt of heliotrope hopsack, with a black velvet 
blouse, in which the yoke and deep cuffs are of heliotrope siik 
covered with black guipure net. This could also be copied in 
colors, such as a reseda skirt with moss or olive green velvet’ 
blouse, and the yoke of reseda silk and black guipure. The 
basque is put on separately, and has almost a jacket effect, so that 
it forms a smart and pretty toilette for out-door wear, and if care- 
fully chosen the same blouse may be worn with other skirts. 
Gray and black is particularly elegant in this style, and may be 
worn either with a gray or black skirt. 


RANDE modistes, who deign to make over toilettes use the 
magnificent moirés for the new sleeves, revers and waist 
bands. If the favored customer is tall, black or darker silk than 
the material is used ; a lighter tint, if she is a little woman, on the 
principle that dark storm clouds lower and silver clouds brighten 
the sky. For these repairs the bills are startling. Twenty-five 
dollars is considered “ quite reasonable for making an old toilette 
fresh looking,” 


LL the jackets and coats are called blazers this season. They 
are made with silk lining, canvas across the shoulders and 
chest, exactly like a man’s coat, and fasten with one, two, three 
or four buttons, which give them the trade names. In the cut- 
away the corners of the skirt are rounded, which gives the gar- 
ment a bit more style, as the tailors say, than the straight edge. 
A novelty is a piece of silver chain with a button at each end, 
for the fastening. 


gM cuts in all Parisian books of the best standing reproduce 

in their models of style women of full figure ; tall, it is true, 
but with waists of generous girths and hips of the Venus de Milo 
pattern, English fashions represent their types of modish women 
of all the long-waisted, wasp variety, after the fashion set by the 
slender Princess of Wales and her much-laced daughters. 
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toilette here pict- 
ured was devel- 
oped in a soft, 
pliant weave of 
surah satin with 
pink and brown 
spots upon an elec- 
tric blue ground. 
The belt, lower 
skirt facing and 
collar band are of 
brown satin a 
shade darker than 
the spot in the ma- 
terial. The two 
garments so charm- 
ingly associated are 
Ladies’ Waist, No. 
2192, and Draped 
Skirt, No. 2200. 
The waist is made 
over a fitted lining, 
and has, therefore, 
a more graceful 
outline, and may 
be made in all 
weights cf mate- 
rial. The outer 
sections are shirred 
over the bust and 
across the back, 
arranged so as to 
have the outline 
edges to conform 
with the lining. 
The fullness is 
drawn to the waist 
line in fine pleats 
and is there con- 
fined by a_ belt 
which is of a dressy 
character and very 
ornamental. The 
collar is gathered 
down the line of 
the front and 


closed beneath a _ 


rosette in the back. 
A new and modish 
sleeve, which con- 
sists of two pufts, 
separated by a row 
of shirring around 
the arm. These 
are adjusted over 
a fitted lining, 
which may be 
omitted below the 
line of the lower 
puff if the waist 
is designed for 
evening wear. 

The pattern is 
cut in eight sizes 


for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 
30 cents. To make in the medium size it will require five and 
one-half yards twenty-two inches wide, four and one-eighth yards 


Nos, 1850 anp 1939,—Lapims’ BripaL TOILETTE. 
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LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For illustration see page 194.) 
Nos. 2192 and 2200.—The simple yet graceful and elegant 


(See page 202.) 
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thirty-two inches wide, three and one-quarter yards forty-four 
inches wide, or two and three-quarters yards of material fifty : 
inches wide, with two and one-quarter yards of thirty-six-inch 


waist lining. 

The Skirt, No. 
2200, is of new and 
attractive design ; 
it has a plain, well 
shaped foundation, 
over which there is 
a drapery lifted 
slightly on the left 
side in such a man- 
ner as to fall ina 
double box pleat, 
which forms a wide 
cascade effect at 
the bottom. 

The pattern is 
cut in eight sizes 
for ladies from 
twenty to thirty- 
four inches waist 
measure, and costs 
30 cents. A lady 
of medium size will 
require nine and 
five-eighths yards 
of material twenty- 
two, six and seven- 
eighths yards thir- 
ty-two, five and 
one-quarter yards 
forty-four, or four 
and three-quarters 
yards fifty-four 
inches in width: 
Goods of — light 
weight preferred. 


LADIES’ 
COSTUME, 
(See page 194.) 
No. 2193.-A very 
charming costume 


‘is shown in this il- 


lustration, excel- 
lent for street wear 
on all incidental 
occasions and pe- 
culiarly adapted. 
for the promen- 
ade. As repre- 
sented, the mate- 
rials used in mak- 
ing were aubergine 
and  black-striped 
camel’s- hair serge, 
aubergine surah, 
and black moiré. 
The jacket is cut 
quite long and 
square at the back 
and is shaped by 
centre-back,  side- 
back, shoulder, un- 
dcr-arm and single 


bias darts ; the fronts flare loosely open exposing a full soft vest 
of surah which is arranged upon a fitted lining, the jacket fronts 
having for their finish a graceful rolling revers collar of moiré 
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tapering to below the bust. The skirt is gored to flare with 
graceful ease, and is plainly finished. Other views are given on 
Page 205, showing an outline view with the vest omitted. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust Measure, and costs 35 cents. To make in the 
medium size it will require fourteen yards twenty-two, ten and 
one-quarter yards thirty-two, : 
Seven yards forty-four, or six 
yards of material fifty-four 
inches in width. 

Serge, cheviot, ladies’ cloth, 
novelty suiting, tweed, or in 
lighter and more summery 
mnaterials if desired, gingham 
piqué, duck, Madras linen, 
pongee, satin, moiré antique 
and brocade range among the 
most suitable for making by 
this mode. 


LADIES’ TOILETTE. 

(For illustration see page 195.) 

Nos. 2040 and 2101.—In 
this dainty toilette pale blue 
silk was veiled in pale blue 
dotted Swiss with a tiny 
rosebud in natural colors as 
a decoration. A charming 
effect is introduced by run- 
ning narrow moire ribbon a 
shade darker than the blue of 
the material between bands of 
inserting at all open edges. 
The colar and revers are 
entirely composed of ribbon 
and inserting and edged with 
lace. The vest, inside the 
jacket fronts, is overlaid by 
up-and-down rows of wider 
ribbon and inserting; the entire 
effect is of extreme daintiness, 
and renders the toilette suit- 
able for féte or garden parties 
as well as the more dressy 
in door occasions, The same 
arrangement can be carried 
out in plain white Swiss, 
organdie, mull, ginghams, 
piqué, lawn, or any of the 
fabrics in vogue for Summer 
Wear. 

The two garments here 
associated are Ladies’ Jacket 
Ba que, No. 2040, which also 
allows for a circular skirt 
piece in the pattern ; this was 
here omitted and the jacket 
terminates at the waist line. 

The pattern is in eight sizes 
from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and in 
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The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
four inches waist measure. To make in the medium size it will 
require ten and one-half yards of material twenty-two, six a 
five-eighths yards thirty-two, five and one half yards forty-four, 
or four and five-eighths yards fifty-four inches in width. Price. 


i i i ilette 
s the materials already suggested this toi f 
oe oa may be suitably developed in 


moire, taffeta, or gros-grain 
silk, all of which are very 
popular now, in serge, light- 
weight camel’s-hair, crépe, 
crépons, or any light or me- 
dium weight wool, or silk and 
wool fabrics. 


LADIES’ TOILETTE, 

(For illustration see page 195.) 

Nos. 2189 and 2166.—An 
artistically graceful back view 
of an extremely pleasing 
toilette is given in this illus- 
tration. The materials chosen 
for making in this instance 
were gum-colored crépon and 
branch-green moiré antique. 

Ladies’ Basque, No. 2189, 
other views of which may 
be seen by referring to page 
207, is an elegant model, 
shapely and very charming ; 
regulation seams and bias 
darts fit it snugly to the 
figure, and the closing is 
effected by means of buttons 
and buttonholes down the 
centre of the front ; sleeves 
in coat-shape surmounted by 
large shoulder puffs com- 
plete the garment, A bertha 
bretelle én forme and curved 
hip pieces add greatly to the 
stylish effect. 

The pattern is cut in eight 
Sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches bust meas- 
ure, and costs 25 cents, To 
make in the medium size it 
will require five yards twenty- 
two, three and three-quarters 
yards thirty-two, two and 
three-quarters yards forty-four 
or two and one-quarter yards 
of material fifty-four inches 
in width. 

Ladies’ Draped Skirt, No. 
2166, associated in this toi- 
lette, is a very attractive 
mode ; the drapery, falling 
perfectly Straight at the back, 
is drawn Smoothly across the 
front and hips, and gtacefully 


making in the medium size 
three and one-half yards forty- 
four inches wide will be re- 
quired, or two and seven-eighths yards fifty-four inches in width, 
Price, 35 cents. 

Ladies’ Draped Skirt, No. 2101, is of very graceful lines, as it 
is the shawl or Grecian drapery hanging in free folds, and termin- 
ating in four points. The underskirt has three gores and a back 
breadth. 


Nos. 2161 a®p 2166. 


NS 
> Co a yar ia Bi hase, 


—Lantgs’ Grapuation Tomerre. (See page 202.) 


cascaded by Uupward-turning 
pleats arranged at both sides : 


or four and 
three-quarters yards of material fifty-four inches in width, 
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This toilette will make up charmingly in all summer-weight 
materials such as gingham, seersucker, organdiey dimity, lawn, 
brilliante, challis, grenadine, China or India silk, surah, pongee, 
etc. Lace, ribbon, passementerie or embroidered edging may be 
applied for garniture, if desired. 


LADIES’ TOILETTE. 

(For illustration see page 196.) 
Nos. 2138 and 2050.—This neat yet attractive toilette shows 
a Spencer Waist, No. 2138, an indispensable accessory to the 


No, 2161.—Lapies’ WatsT, witH Firrep Linine. (See page 203. 


Summer wardrobe. The shoulder section is fitted to the figure 
and the fullness is drawn to the form at the belt in small gathers. 
A comfortable leg-o’-mutton sleeve falls full from the shoulder 
and is made to fit from the elbow to the wrist. A simulated yoke 
of lace-edged ribbon forms a neat and effective trimming. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and requires for a lady of medium size 
three and one-eighth yards of material twenty-two, three yards 
twenty-seven, two and one-half yards thirty-six, or two and one- 
eighth yards forty-four inches in width. Price, 20 cents, 

Ladies’ Skirt with Apron Drapery and umbrella fullness in the 
back is cut in eight sizes from twenty to thirty-four inches waist 
measure, and requires eight and one-quarter yards of material 
twenty-two, six and seven-eighths tyards thirty-two, four and one- 
half yards forty-four, or four yards fifty-four inches wide. This 
charming skirt is an entirely new design and has a dainty apron 
drapery. The skirt is only comfortably full at the waist, but falls 
in graceful umbrella folds at the lower edge. Price, 35 cents. 

The material here selected in making is a fine striped French 
dimity with a pale violet design with narrow satin ribbon, with 
black lace at the edges. The collar band and belt are overlaid 
with wide violet ribbon. 
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Swiss, chambery, organdie, mull, muslin, lawn, gingham, or 
any of the summer-weight wash materials are suitable for this 
style, but light wools, such as crépon, camel’s-hair cloth, craven- 
ette, serge or cloth, are also appropriate. 


LADIES’ COSTUME, navine Two Szamep SKIRT. 
(For illustration see page 196.) 

No, 2205.—Lettuce green novelty goods showing a silken stripe 
and tiny dot of silvery hue with vest of moiré and decoration of 
moiré ribbon was used in combination in developing the charming 
mode portrayed in this illustration. An exquistte costume is thus 
obtained suitable for almost all occasions. The skirt is very 
graceful, and has but two seams; it is trimmed with a plain band 
of moiré ribbon at its lower edge, and midway between the 
waist and knee is a full gathered puff of moiré. Bolero-like 
jacket fronts are attached to the basque, and a deep cape rufile 
inserted in the collar band falls with pretty effect upon the 
shoulders ; the front, plain and tightly fitted, is exposed in vest 
fashion. Full shoulder puffs ending in deep elbow frills are 
arranged upon coat-shape sle2ves, and complete the garment 
stylishly. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. To make fora lady 
of medium size it will require twelve and three-quarters yards 


No, 2197,.—Lapius* Surpuice Surrr Waist. 904.) 


twenty-two, nine yards thirty. two, six ¢ 


forty-four or five and one-half yards of & = g& 
in width, ae Ske, 
For other views of this modish costur 8 = & £ id 
Any desired combination may be use & ee = ma silk, 
ual fancy, and all the seasonable r s & > dimity or 
mA 


mode, such as gingham, lawn, org & 
holland, etc. A 


* #frills, jetted or: 
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LADIES’ BRIDAL TOILETTE. 
(For illustration see page 199.) 
Nos. 1850 ann 1939.—Heavy white moiré antique was the 
material used in making this regal toilette, which requires no 
decoration other than a yoke facing and epaulettes of rich point 


will be suitably developed in the same material as the skirt, 
Price, 30 cents. © 

The Skirt, No. 1989, is a two-gored model with a full sweeping 
train. The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-four inches waist measure, and requires for the medium 


No. 2194.—Lapres’ BLAazER JACKET, WITH VEST. (See page 204.) 


duchesse lace, a veil of the same falling back over the shoulders 
from a tiara of jasmine. In the accepted style the basque is 
made to reach to the throat, where a plain collar covered with the 
lace is closed at the left by a tiny spray of jasmine, which is 
drawn diagonally over the bust and allowed to hang in long loops 
of flower-tied ribbons down the right side. The sleeves are full, 
drooping from the shoulder, and close-fitting from the elbow to 
the wrist. The basque is made over a fitted lining, and is closed 
over the shoulder and under the arm, leaving a slight fullness in 
the outer sections of the front and back, a shapely arrangement 
of little pleats which confine the fullness into place at the waist. 
The belt is a bias strip of moiré, folded into soft pleats around the 
waist, 

The pattern of Basque, No. 1850, is cut in eight sizes, thirty to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and for the medium size three 
and five-eighths yards of twenty-inch goods, or two and one-half 

ards of thirty-six, one and seven-eighths of forty-four, or one 


size nine and one-quarter yards of material twenty-two, six and 
one-half yards thirty-two, five yards forty-four, or three and five- 
eighths yards fifty-four inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 

White moiré is much favored for bridals, but peau de soie, 
gros-grain, chiffon over taffeta, or any of the finely finished silks 
or muslins generally selected for such toilettes will be found 
appropriate in this style. : 


LADIES’ GRADUATION TOILETTE, 
(For illustration see page 200.) 

Nos. 2161 and 2166 are delightfully associated in this charm, 
ingly dainty gown for the young lady graduate. White gauze 
draped over white moire with trimming of moire ribbon were the 
materials used in making. It is an ideal toilette of purest simpli- 
city, and one that will commend itself to the generality of young 
ladies for this momentous occasion. No. 2161, Ladies’ Waist, 
with fitted lining, is shaped smoothly over the bust and shoulders, 
the fullness being gathered and drawn in at the waist, where it ig 


No. 2189.—Lapres’ Basque. (See page 204.) 


confined under the skirt, a sash of moire concealing the skirt band 
effectively. A yoke-shape finish outlined with three superposed 
frills edged with bébé moire ribbon exposes the neck daintily, and 


D hree-quarters yard of fifty-four will be necessary. A basque _ the sleeves decorated with similar frills are in coat shape, having 
_ baby, scription finds many admirers ; its plain simplicity com- the gloves, which are of elbow length, and suede drawn over 
ip tie abe e most fastidious, and for those who like garniture them. ; 
; 4 en four tely or simply trimmed with lace, or any other The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies measuring from thirty 


Suggested by individual taste. This basque 


to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 30 cents. To make 


ee eee | 
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in the medium size it will require six and seven-eighths yards 
twenty-two, six and one-eighth yards twenty-seven, four and 
three-eighths yards thirty-two, three and one-quarter yards forty- 
four, with one and one-quarter yard of lining material twenty- 
seven inches in width. 

No. 2166, Ladies’ Draped Skirt, is one of the most stylish of 
our draped models. The shaping of the underskirt, which is of 
moire, is accomplished by three gores and a back breadth. A 
circular drapery is arranged to fit smoothly across the hips, the 
fullness being drawn to the back, where it fatls freely to the lower 
edge; cascades formed at the sides by means of upward-turning 
pleats are caught under bows and ends of ribbon. 

The pattern is in eightsizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, and costs 30 cents. Tomake in the medium 
size it will require eleven yards twenty-two, eight and five-eighths 
yards thirty-two, six yards forty-four, or four and three-quarters 
yards of material fifty-four inches in width. 


Nos. 1864 anp 2201.—Lavies’ Tomerre. (See page 205.) 


Dotted Swiss, dainty organdies, veiling, albatross, China or India 
silk with trimming of lace, ruffles of the material or ribbon, as 
preferred, will all make up pleasingly by this mode. 

A toilette of this description is equally well adapted for general 
festivities, such as evening parties, balls, receptions, fétes, ete., 
and it may also be worn, when made of dainty organdie, etc., for 
garden parties, in which case a large mull hat gayly trimmed with 
flowers, ribbon and lace will be the only necessary addition ; 
gloves chosen to harmonize with the color, -or pure white are 
considered the thing for such occasions. 
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LADIES’ WAIST, wire Fittep LIinine. 
(For illustration see page 201.) 

No. 2161.—On this dainty figure is illustrated one of our most 
charming models, which may be developed in similar or contrasting 
fabric to the skirt, as desired; it may also be worn with any of 
the plain or draped skirts. As portrayed, the material used in 
making was a delicately striped and figured organdie of a deep 
lilac shade with trimming of bébé ribbon and cream Valenciennes 
lace. Itis fitted snugly across the bust and shoulders, and the 
fullness is gathered and drawn into position at the waist line, 


No. 2187.—Lapres’ REEFER JAcKET. (See page 205.) 


where it is hidden beneath a belt of ribbon tastefully bowed and 
clasped by a silver buckle, the neck being finished in similar 
fashion. Three frills, superposed, surmount the coat-shaped 
sleeves, and three rows of gathered lace applied in yoke design 
afiord an attractive garniture. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 30 cents. To make in the 
medium size it will require six and seven-eighths yards twenty- 
two, six and one-eighth yards twenty-seven, four and three-eighths 
yards thirty-two or three and one-quarter yards of material forty- 
four inches in width. 

Plain silk, moire antique, moire francaise, China or India silk, 
surah, challis, Nama, nun’s veiling, gingham, mull, dimity or 
lawn with decoration of ribbon, passementerie bias frills, jetted or: 
beaded lace, etc., will be favored in making. 
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LADIEs’ SURPLICE SHIRT WAIST. LADIES’ BLAZER J ACKET, WITH VeEsr. 
(For illustration See page 201.) (For illustration See page 292.) 


No. 2197.—Tnis Cool summery waist is Portrayed in the jllus- No. 2194.—The handsome Jacket Portrayed in this illustration 
tration as Made of lettuce-green dotted Swiss, with cream point as made of hunter S-green serge with vivid red and black figureg 
d'Treland lace. The formation is extremely simple, shoulder and vest, and over-facing of velvet is well Suited to all Outing, 
under-arm seams affording the necessary shaping. The Sleeves, pleasure excursions, yachting, shopping, and whenever g Neat 


\ 
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Lapres’ Bo.ero JACKET, (See page 206.) 


trig suit is necessary, The back is close fitting and cyt quite 
long and Square. Single bust darts in each front form them 
8tacefully to the figure, although they are loosely adjusted, flaring 
open to expose the Close-fitting vest beneath, which jig simply 
buttoned down its centre With mannish effect. On the jacket ig 
attached a Velvet faced rolling reyer collar, finishing the neck 
part charmingly, Very bouffant leg-o’-mutton sleeves complete 


This mode will make up charmingly ina Combination of white 
Piqué and stee] stay cloth, using the Piqué for vest. Cheviot, 


Nos. 2201 AND 1878.—Lapms) Towzrre. (See page 206.) 


@ la gigot, are charmingly full, enveloping the arm with billowy number of Seams and darts, and the closin 
&Tace, A lace-bedeckeq broad reyer collar, terminating at the of hooks and eyes invisibly Place, 


in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches bust Measure, 
and costs 25 cents. To make in the 
medium size it will require five and 
one-quirter yards twenty-two, four 


of materia] fifty inches in width, 
With five and one-quarter yards of 
lace or embroidery for trimming. 
This mode is adaptable to al] blouse 
and will be much favored in 
making toilettes of gingham, lawn, 
organdie, cambric, ete, 


Lanres’ Eron JACKET. (See page 206,) 
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The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. To make in the 
medium size it will require five yards twenty-two, three and three- 
quarters yards thirty-two, two and three-quarters yards forty-four, 
or two and one-quarter yards of material fifty-four inches in width. 

This basque will be one of the most popular modes of the season 


on account of the vari- 
ety of pleasing develop- 
ments attainable, and 
the ample scope allowed 
for individual fancy. 

Crépon, crépe, gauze, 
grenadine, surah, glacé 
taffeta, moire antique, 
figured moire, velvet, 
satin and brocades are 
amongst the materials 
suitable for dressy oc- 
casions, while the sim- 
ple ginghams, lawn, 
chambery, organdie 
and mulls are excellent 
for ordinary wear. 


LADIES’ 
TOILETTE. 
(See page 208.) 

Nos. 1864 and 2201 
are here shown in a 
stylish combination, 
suitable for wearing 
with any of the modish 
plain or draped skirts. 
The material used in 
making Ladies’ Vest, 
No. 1864, as repre- 
sented, was a ruby- 
colored glacé taffeta 
dotted with sapphire 
blue. It is shaped to 
the figure by shoulder 
and under-arm seams, 
and fastened with but- 
tons and buttonholes at 
the back. 

The pattern is cut in 
eight sizes for ladies 
measuring from thirty 
to forty-four inches 
bust measure, and costs 
20 cents. To make in 
the medium size re- 
quires two and _ five- 
eighths yards twenty- 
two, two and one-eighth 
yards thirty-six, or one 
and three-quarters yards 
of material fifty inches 
in width, with one yard 
of lining. 

No. 2201, Ladies’ 
Eton Jacket, was made 
of plain sapphire-blue 
cloth. This is one of 


the most useful as well as most stylish of the season’s models, and 
admits of three different developments, as shown in illustrations on 
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The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies measuring from thirty 
to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. To make 
for a lady of medium size it will require four and three-quarters 
yards twenty-four, four yards thirty-two, three yards forty-four, 
or two and one-half yards of material fifty-four inches in width. 

Any desired combination may be substituted. Serge, camels’- 

: hair, ladies’ cloth, 
tweed, velvet, brocade, 
silk or satin will look 
charming over vests of 
organdie, mull, lawn, 
dimity, silk, etc. 


LADIES’ REEFER 
JACKET. 
(See page 208.) 

No. 2187.—As reefer 
jackets are ever popu- 
lar and useful we here 
portray one of graceful 
design as made of peb- 
ble-gray light-weight 
diagonal neatly trim- 
med with black hercules 
braid. Other materials 
may be chosen, how- 


2198 . 


Lapirs’ BLAZER JacKkET. (See page 207.) 


ever, such as serge, 
homespun, tweed, 
Scotch and English 


cheyviots, and for Sum- 
mer wear, piqué, duck 
or Madras linen will 
be found sufficiently 
warm, and at the same 
time refreshingly cool 
looking. 

It is shaped to the 
figure in the back, and 
the front is finished 
without darts in double- 
breasted effect. One 
row of buttons and 
puttonholes close it at 
theleft side. The sleeves 
are of the latest leg-o’- 
mutton shape, made @ 
qa Russian. Regarding 
the collar, itis of charm- 
ing design, shapely and 
quaint. 

The pattern is cut in 
eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust meas- 
ure, and costs 30 cents. 
To make for a lady of 
medium size it will re- 
quire five yards twenty- 
seven, three and one- 
quarter yards forty-four 
or three yards of mate- 


rial fift ~-r inches in 
(See page 207.) width 
WY = 


machine stitching will in many instances be 
the braid decoration. 


i 
page 204. Single pias darts shape the fronts graceful‘y, under-arm, $ & ae 
side-back and shoulder seams completing the adjustment. Full To continue the plan of copying men’s ed f 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves, a shapely cape collar and notched revers taken to wearing stocks, which have bee Ss > Sis 
collar extending to its lower edge are the noticeable features. the attention of some English sporting ed above 
Oretelle cut 
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LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For illustration see page 204.) 

Nos. 2201 and 1878.—A strikingly pretty Eton jacket is illus- 
trated on this stylish figure as made of bronze ladies’ cloth hand- 
somely outlined with gilt braid, and worn over a dainty shirt waist 
of India mullembroidery. This jacket is again shown on a figure 
view on page 204, made throughout of ore material and finished 
with machine stitching. 

The pattern, No. 2201, 
is cut in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches bust 
measure, and costs 20 
cents. To make in the 
medium size it will re- 
quire four and _ three- 
quarters yards twenty- 
four, four yards thirty- 
two, three yards forty- 
four, or two and one 
half yards of material 
fifty - four inches in 
width. This is a shape 
ly mode and admits of 
several developments, 
in this instance the cape 
collar is omitted, and 
the fronts flare freely ; 
it may be buttoned to 
bust depth and finished 
without the circular 
hip-piece if so desired. 

No. 1878, Ladies’ 
Yoke Shirt Waist, is a 
very popular garment 
for Summer wear, the 
pattern of which is cut 
in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust meas- 
ure, and costs 30 cents. 
To make in the me- 
dium size it will requ're 
four and one-quarter 
yards twenty-two, three 
and one-half yards 
twenty-seven, two and 
seven -eighths yards © 
thirty-six, or two and 
one eighth yards of ma- 
terial forty-four inches 
in wiath. 

LADIES’ BOLERO 
JACKET. 
[copyRicHT. | 

(See page 204.) 

No. 2202.-—A very 
charming combination 
of cucumber  velvet,= 
surah and  leaf-green 


The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 10 cents. To make in the 
medium size it will require two yards twenty-two, one and three- 
eighths yard thirty-two, one yard forty-four, or one yard of mate- 
rial fifty-four inches in width, with two yards of lining silk 
twenty-four inches wide, or, as represented, one and one-half 
yard of velvet twenty-two to twenty-four, five-eighths yard of surah 
twenty - four inches 
wide, and three and 
one-half yards of lace 
passementerie for gar- 
niture. 

Satin, brocade, moiré 
antique, moiré fran- 
caise, velvet brocade, 
serge, ladies’ cloth are 
all excellent materials, 
admitting of a variety 
of pleasing decorations, 
such as lace, gimp, 
ribbon, or embroidery 
either of braid or beads. 


LADIES’ ETON 


Lapres’ Suzpiice SHmrt WaAtst. (See page 204.) JACKET. 


[copyRiGHT. ] 
(See page 204.) 

No. 2201.—No ward- 
robe seems complete 
without one of these 
useful and also extreme- 
ly stylish jackets. As 
a finish to a toilette or 
an accessory it has no 
rival, The charming 
jacket portrayed in this 
illustration is made of 
navy blue cravenette, 
admits of three develop- 
ments, which are shown 
in outline views at the 
left. It is shaped with 
a seamless back, under- 
arm gores, single bias 
darts and _ shoulder 
seams ; the skirt part, 
which may be omitted 
if desired, is seamless 
and circular, as is also 
the cape collar. Leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, fashion- 
ably bouffant, com- 
plete the garment. 

The pattern is cut in 
eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust meas- 
ure, and costs 20 cents. 
To make for a lady of 
medium size it will re- 


lace passementerie was 


used in developing the Lapies’ CosTUME, HAVING Two-SEAMED SKIRT. (See page 204 ) 


quaintly beautiful bo- : 
lero here illustrated. A severely plain collar is the most attractive 
feature ; this collar is notched somewhat in revers style and crosses 
in ’kerchief fashion at the bust. Shoulder, under-arm and single 
DM pias darts are used in shaping ; the lace passementerie (0) ines 

Whe free edge of both jacket and collar. A jacket of this deserip- 
tiontisnot only ornamental but useful, as it affords ample pro- 
tection £6n,c00] days and evenings during the hot season. 


esquire four and three- 
quarters twenty-four, 
four yards thirty-two, 


three yards forty-four, 
or. two and one-half yards of material fifty-four inches in width. 


This mode will give excellent results, made of brown Holland 
or pique, for very warm days in midsummer. Serge, cheviot, 
tweed, satin, gros-grain silk, moire antique, moire Francaise, 
velvet, brocades, or any similar fabrics are suitable. 

The hip-piece and cape collar may be braided in some artistic 
design with very pretty result, if so desired, 
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LADIES’ BLAZER JACKET. 
(For illustration see page 205.) 

No. 2199.—One of the most necessary adjuncts of the outing 
wardrobe is here given. Pebble-gray serge was used in making 
with a simple finish of machine stitching. The shaping is exceed- 
ingly simple, shoulder, centre-back, side-back and under-arm 
seams form it snugly at the pack, the fronts, prettily curved, flare 
loosely open, and the 
closing is accom- 
plished by a frog at- 
tached to buttons 
placed on each front 
just below the bust. 
Leg-o’-mutton sleeves 
and a broadly flaring 
revers collar complete 
the garment. 

The pattern is cut 
in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust meas- 
ure, and costs2 cents. 
To make for alady of 
medium size it willre- 
quire four and five- 
eighths yards twenty- 
seven, four yards 
thirty-two,three yards 
forty-four or two and 
one-half yards of ma- 
terial fifty-four inches 
in width. 

Tweed, homespun, 
cheviot, outing cloth, 
flannel, pique ard a 
variety of similar ma- 
terials will be favored 
jn making by this 
mode. 


ss 
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LADIES’ 
COSTUME. 
(See page 205.) 

No. 21938. — This 
illustration shows an 
extremely chic COs- 
tume very suitable for 
shopping, promenade, 
and all ordinary oc- 
easions. AS repre- 
sented, novelty cloth 
and cyclamen surah 
were tastefully com- 
pined in making. The 
skirt is gored to flare 
comfortably and is 
finished with a deep 
hem stitched in tailor 
fashion. A long coat- 
like effect is obtained : — 
at the back by centre- 2207 
back, side - back, 
shoulder and under- 
arm seams ; single bias darts jn each front. curve them grace- 
fully over the full soft vest, which is prettily exposed ; this 
vest is made separately and finished at the neck with a 
standing English collar. A rolling revers collar extending to 
just above the waist line is attached to the jacket part, empha- 
sizing the vest with characteristic effect. Sleeves of the leg-o’- 
mutton order, softly drooping and very full, complete the garment. 
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Lapres’ BAsQuE. (See page 208.) 


Lapres’ Cross-SADDLE Rivise Hair. (See page 208.) 


The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty 
four inches bust measure, and costs 35 cents. To make for a lady 
of medium size it will require fourteen yards twenty two, ten and 
one-quarter yards thirty-two, seven yards forty-four, or six yards 
of material fifty-four inches in width; jf made in combination 
as illustrated, six and seven-eighths yards of forty inch goods, 
with one and one-quarter yard of surah will be sufficient. 

Cotton fabrics may 
be used by this mode, 
such as piqué, duck, 
Madras linen, brown 
holland, etc. All 
woolen and silken 
materials are suitable. 

In the outline view 
at the left the garment 
is pictured minus the 
yest. 

LADIES’ 
SURPLICE SHIRT 
WAIST. 


[copyrieHT.] 
(See page 206.) 

No. 2197. — Com- 
fortably cool and de- 
lightfully simple is 
the dainty Summer 
waist here illustrated 
as made of pale pink 
figured lawn with 
trimming of pink 
tinted nainsook em- 
proidered edging. It 
is made over a fitted 
yoke fining havang a 
V-shaped opening at 
the throat; shoulder 

and under-arm seams 

form it to the figure ; 

the back, extending 

in postilion fashion, 
may either be worn 
en evidence or under- 
neath the dicss skirt, 
as preferred. Full, 
drooping leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves complete 
the garment. The 
proad collar, arranged 
in ’kerchief or sur- 
plice fashion, has a 
tiny pleat at the back 
to allow ease in cury- 
ing it to the neck, 
and is tastefully trim- 
med with two ruffles 
of edging around its 
loose edge. A neat 
little belt of the ma- 
terial, fastened at the 
left side underneath 
a rosette of the same, 
: confines the fullness 
at the waist. The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. To 
make in the medium size it will require five and one-quarter yards 
twenty-two, four yards thirty-two, three yards forty-four, oF, 
as represented, two and seven-eighths yards of material fifty 
inches in width, with five and one-quarter yards of embroidere 
edging. 


208 


China silk, glacé taffeta, surah, or any of the wash silks, as 
well as gingham, brilliante, organdie, dimity, llama, delaine, nun’s 
veiling, etc., will make up well by this mode. 


LADIEs’ COSTUME, Havine Two-seamep Skrrv. 
(For illustration see page 205.) 
No. 2205.—Figured novelty goods in a rich. olive shade, with 
fimming of moiré to match in color, was used in making the 


Lavigs’ REEFER JACKET. (See page 209.) 
The basque is 
very shapely ; a deep cape ruffle inserted in the collar band falls 


sleeves, which are deeply overfaced with moire in cuff effect 
have large puffs ending in elbow frills adjusted over their upper 
part; a soft fold 
of moire ribbon, 
ending in a long 
loopy bow at the 
back, finishes its 
lower edge. The 
skirt falls grace- 
fully, and has but 
two seams; it is 
trimmed with a 
shirred band of 
moiré a short dis- 
tance below the 
hips. 

The pattern is 
cut in eight sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four 
inches bust meas- 
ure, and costs 35 
cents. To make 
for a lady of me- 
dium size it will 
require twelve and 
three - quarters 
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all the seasonable fabrics, Gingham, pique, duck, Madras linen, 
brown holland, organdie, dimity, etc., will be favored amongst 
the cottons, while moire, satin francaise, brocade, serge, Henrietta 
or cashmere will obtain favor in the heavier wei: ht goods, 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For illustration see page 207 ) 

No. 2189.—This stylish basque will be found extremely usefy] 
in making up both house and street toilettes, 
It is shaped snugly to the figure by the 
regulation centre-back, side-back, shoulder, 
under-arm seams, and double bias darts, A 
shapely Bertha bretelle and curved hip-pieceg 
form a decidedly characteristic trimming, 
The sleeves, surmounted by a full puff, are 
in coat-shape, fitting the arm comfortably close 
from below the elbow to the wrist. Plain 
Serge was used in making as represented, 
bébé velvet ribbon affording the simple yet 
effective decoration, 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches bust measure, 
and césts 25 cents. To make in the medium 
size it will require five yards twenty-two, three 
and three-quarters yards thirty-two, two and 
three-quarters yards forty-four or two and one- 
quarter yards of material fifty-four inches jn 
width, with seven yards of ribbon for decora- 
tion. 

This mode is wel] adapted to all ordinary 
materials, and more elaborate garnitures may 
be used as Suggested by individual fancy ; it 
May be worn for evening by Cutting decollete to the top of 
Bertha bretelle, and omitting the coat shape sleeve from below puff. 


LADIES’ CROSS-SADDLE RIDING HABIT, 
CoNSISTING oF Divwep Sxirr AND ULsteEr, 
[copyrient. ] 
(For illustration See page 207 ) 
No, 2207.—Perfectly safe horseback riding can only be in- 
sured by riding 
across the saddle 
aS men do, and to 
ride soa lady must 
have a habit which 
in every particular 
answers the de- 
mands for neat- 
ness, security and 
that certain jaunti- 
ness which one ex- 


pects to accom- 
pany equestrian 
Sport. Our model 


has been success- 
fully tried and has 
given perfect satis. 
faction, concealing 
the figure ag it 
does, go that 
viewed from either 
Side it is very neat, 
and the appear- 
ance of a lady so 
Seated is preferred 


yards twenty-two, 
nine yards thirty- 
0, six and five- 


- eighths yards forty-four, or five and one-half yards of material] 


ft inches in width. : 
i e admits of various combinations, and is suited to 


Lapres’ DRAPED Sxrrr, (See page 209," 


by many as being 
more trim and not 
disfigured by the 
The habit consists of a divided skirt and 
; The skirt is of admirable design, arranged With forward- 
turning pleats to conceal the opening in front, and similarly 


2200 


outline of a flexed knee. 
ulster. 


Sot eee 


— 


reattach 
= POTAAE NTO TE = 


- and most attractive of 
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adjusted in the back, so that it can be viewed without immodesty 
without the ulster. The ulster is made upon the approved lines 
and is also suitable for shopping, rainy weather and traveling. 
The pattern of this habit is cut in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 40 cents. To 


Lapies’ WAIST, WITH FirreD LINING. 


make for the medium size it will require seven and five-cighths 
yards of material forty-four, or six and seven-eighths yards fifty- 
four inches in width. 


LADIES’ REEFER JACKET. 
(For illustration see page 208.) 

No. 2187.—Tan colored coating serge was the fabric chosen in 
developing this most useful jacket as portrayed here ; two rows of 
machine stitching outlining the free edges neatly. Leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, which are still the order of the day, are used in com- 
pleting the garment; the Russian shaping gives them a more 
pronounced droop than those of ordinary design. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 30 cents. To make for a 


lady of medium size it will require five yards twenty-seven, three 
and one-quarter yards 
forty-four, or three 


yards of material 
fifty-four inches in 
width. 


LADIES’ DRAPED 
SKIRT. 
(See page 208,) 
No. 2200. — The 
skirt here pictured is 
one of the prettiest 


the draped modes ; it 
is represented as made 
of lettuce-green fig- 
ured challis and a 
darker shade of gros- 
grain silk. The drap- 
ery of challis is in two 
pieces, a back and 
front; on the right 
side it falls perfectly 
straight and plain, 
and at the left it is 
slightly raised upon 
the hip, falling in 
a cascade somewhat 
resembling a box pleat in effect. Front gore, two side gores and 
a back breadth constitute the shaping of the foundation skirt, 
which is over-faced to the depth of fifteen inches with the gros- 
grain silk. 
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The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
four inches waist measure, and costs 30 cents. To make in the 
medium size it will require nine and five eighths yards twenty- 
two, six and seven-eighths yards thirty-two, five and one-quarter 
yards forty-four or four and three-quarters yards of material fifty- 
four inches in width ; or, if made as repre- 
sented, three and seven-eighths yards of 
forty-inch for drapery, and two and one- 
quarter yards of silk for over-facing under- 
skirt, with three and three-quarters yards 
of foundation lining thirty-six inches in 
width will be necessary. 


LADIES’ WAIST, wrrn FirTeD LINING. 


No. 2192.—This seasonable waist is pict- 
ured in the illustration as made of dotted 
pink organdie. It is charmingly adjusted 
upon a fitted lining, two rows of shirring 
disposing the fullness prettily over the bust 
and across the shoulders ; he sleeves are 
very full and shirred just above the elbow, 
forming a small puff be‘ow the elbow bend, 
the lower part being in coat shape. A 
softly crinkled collar and belt, somewhat in Empire style, com- 
plete the garment. The skirt part may be worn underneath the 
dress skirt if preferred. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 80 cents. To make in the 
medium size it will require five and one-half yards twenty-two, 
four and one-eighth yards thirty-two, three and one-quarter yards 
forty-four, or two and three-quarters yards of material fifty inches, 
with two and one-quarter yards of thirty-six-inch waist lining. 


LADIES’ BATHING SUIT. 
(DRAWERS AND Watrst IN ONE.) 
[coprRicHT.] 

No. 2215.—In making preparation for a visit to the seashore the 
bathing suit ranks first in importance, and the above pretty suit, 
admirably designed 
to suit all wearers, 
will become a general 
favorite, as it is 
well adapted to the 
stout, matronly fig- 
ure and suitable for 
those who are tall 
and slender. Navy 
blue flannel, with 
black military braid 
for decoration, was 
used in making as 
represented. The 
drawers and waist cut 
jn one are in two 
sections only, a bias 
centre seam at the 
back and shoulder 
seams accomplishing 
the necessary shap- 
ing. At the waist 
line the fullness is 
gathered and held in 
place by a stay band 
attached to the inner 
side ; below the knees 


an elastic, run in a 


casing, finishes the drawers in knickerbocker fashion, but they 
may be left severely plain, as shown in outline view, if so desired ; 
the sleeves, also, may extend to wrist length or be finished above 
the elbow. A circular skirt, and the Bertha bretelle cut 
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. &n forme, or as it is more commonly called, in apple-paring shape, 


are the attractive features of this jaunty and comfortable suit. 
The pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 80 cents. To make in 
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Lavres’ ONE-sEAmEp SLEEVE, WITHOUT Lune. 


the medium size it wil] Tequire seven and three-quarters yards 


twenty-seven, seven yards thirty-six, five yards forty-four, or four 


eleven and three-quarters yards of braid. Serge, mohair, lustre, 
Thibet, cashmere are Suitable fabrics for making, 


LADIES’ ON E-SEAMED SLEEVE, wiruour Liniya. 


No. 2212.—We here give one of the season’s most stylish sleeves 


@ la gigot. It 
may be made 
in any mate- 
rial, and if de- 
sired, an inner 
lining, the full 
size of sleeve, 
may. be made, 
but it is shaped 
without the us- 
ual coat-shape 
foundation lin- 
ing, making it 
extremely suit- 
able for Sum- 
mer use. One 
inner arm seam 
only is neces- 
sary in shap- 
ing; the full- 
ness arranged 
upon the shoul- 
der in pleats 
falls most 
gracefully to 
the elbow, and 
when the par- 
ticularly droop- 
ing effect is 
desired, _ this 
mode is prefer- 
able to the 
gathered or 
Russianmodels 


Laniss’ Carz. 


of leg-o’-mutton design. The pattern is cut in four sizes for ladies 
measuring from eleven to seventeen inches around the largest part 
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of the arm, and costs 10 cents. To make in the thirteen-inch size 
it will require two and one-quarter yards twenty-two to thirty. 
two, or one and one-eighth yard of material forty-four to fifty. 
four inches in width. : 


LADIES’ CAPE. 


No, 2218.—The extremely pretty cape here portrayed as made 
of black Russian net and moiré antique is a very dressy adjunct 
and may be fashioned of any of 
the materials in vogue, offering 
a wide range for tasteful com- 
binations and decorations. Moiré 
is, just now, more favored than 
anything else, but net over silk 
or satin is also very popular, 
This net may be either plain or 
figured and is finished by lace or 
ribbon. For calling, fétes and 
receptions this model will be 
found indispensable. The yoke 
front, tabs and revers are cut in 
one section; the upper cape, 
which is circular, is inserted at 
the neck, where it is finished 
with a stylish rolling collar ; the 
lower cape, also circular, is flatly 
tacked upon the bottom edge of 
the foundation yoke, from below which it falls full, rippling 
gracefully over the shoulders and extending to elbow depth in 
length, the tabs reaching midway to the knees, 

Two colors are introduced in some capes, These are made to 
match the costumes with which they are worn and are for thig 
reason not an economy, as they will do for no others. 

Changeable silk is employed as lining and the outer portion is 
of lace, gauze, 
chiffon or net. 

The pattern 
is cut in eight 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty 
to forty-four 
inches bust 
measure, and 
costs 25 cents. 
Tomake in the 
medium size it 
will require 
three and five- 
eighths yards 
twenty-two to 
twenty - seven, 
one and seven- 
eighths yards forty-four, or one and five-eighths yard of ma- 
terial fifty-four inches in width ; if made as represented, one 
and one-half yard net from thirty-six to fifty inches in width, with 
one-half yard moiré twenty-four inches wide and five yards of 
lace for trimming will be necessar ; 


; LADIES’ VEST. 


2213 
Lapigs' Vuzsr. 


Lavizs’ Capr, 


lining it is comfortably Cool ; cascade revers overlaid with lace 
insertion give a jaunty air, and the neck band and belt, in Empire 
style, are softy arranged upon a shaped lining. The pattern is 
cut in four sizes for ladies from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, and costs 10 cents. To make in the medium size 
it will require two and one-eighth yards twenty-two to twenty- 
seven, one and seven-eighth yard thirty-two, or one and one- 
half yard of material fif ty inches in width. 


Soxs, 1894] 


MISSES’. BLAZER COSTUME, with SEPARATE VEST. 

"No. 2196.—Portrayed in this illustration is a most charming 
costume suitable for all outing and semi-dressy occasions. French 
novelty suiting, nut brown in color, was used in making as 
represented, with vest of golden brown surah and trimming of 
narrow black silk gimp. By referring to page 213 garment views 
may be seen showing different developments. It is shaped in the 
back with the usual complement of seams, and cut quite long in 
coat style ; the fronts are short and shapely, flaring open to expose 
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No. 2196.—Misszs’ Buazer CosTuME, WITH SEPATATE VEST. 


the soft full vest beneath, A rolling revers collar affords a very 
attractive finish to the jacket. The vest is gathered full at the top 
and bottom and gracefully arranged upon a fitted foundation lin- 
ing. Of the skirt there is little to be said ; it is comfortably shaped 
to flare stylishly, and is neatly trimmed with two rows of the 
gimp placed about three inches from its lower. edge. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for misses from ten to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 30 cents. To make for a young lady of 
fourteen it will require seven and a half-yards twenty-seven, six 


and three-quarters yards thirty-two, four and five-eighths yards . 
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forty-four, or three and seven-eighths yards of material fifty-four 
inches in width. A yariety of pleasing combinations may be 
adopted in making by this mode, which is suited to all the 
seasonable fabrics either in cotton, wool or silk. 


MISSES’ COSTUME. : \ 

No. 2190.—On this graceful figure is portrayed a very pleasing 
costume, well suited to all ordinary wear. A dark olive-green 
French novelty suiting, polka dotted in cream, with applique 
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No. 2190.—Misszs’ CosTUME. 


trimming of beurre guipure lace, oblong Rhine-stone buckles 
ornamenting the collar and belt most effectively. A sty lishly 
formed skirt, trimmed around its lower edge with lace, is attached 
to the dressy body at the waist line, over which a slashed hip- 
piece, attractively decorated with narrower lace, is belted. The 
body part, shaped closely to the figure, and open in V-shape at 
the front, exposes a soft vest of gathered lace; plain bretelles 
extend smoothly across the shoulders, and the sleeves are of the 
fashionable. leg-o’-mutton design, gracefully. full at the top and 
close fitting from elbow to wrist. iH 
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with any of the modish skirts, and, if desired, the skirt Part 


The pattern is cut in four sizes for misses from ten to sixteen ‘ 
be hidden beneath the dress skirt. Garment views are given an 


years of age, and costs 80 cents. To make for a young lady 


of fourteen it wil] require eight and three-quarters yards twenty- this page. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes for young ladies from ten to 


sixteen years of age, and costs 20 cents. To make for miss of 


fifty-four inches in width. fourteen it will require four and three-eighths yards twenty-two 
Combinations may be used by this mode if preferred, as shown three and one-quarter yards thirty-two, two and One-half yard 
in garment views on page 214. forty-four, or one and three-quarters yard of materia] fifty-foy, 
Surah, moiré Francaise, glacé silk, satin, brocade, Henrietta, inches in width, with one and one-half yard of waist lining, 
cashmere, camel’s-hair Serge, gingham, organdie, dimity, mull, China or India silk, surah, moiré, satin, glacé silk, organdie 
cambric, lawn and all such fabrics are adapted to this mode. dimity, mull, cambric, gingham, any soft woolen or silk-ang. 
wool mixture will make up satisfactorily. Lace will b 
MISSES’ WAIST, wire Frrrep Lryrye. "favored on account of its extreme euler yasa decoration te 


No. 2211.—Dull blue figured taffeta, showing a touch of old _ this Seasonable waist. Embroideries will also be used when mak. 


No. 2211.—Missxs? Waist, wiry Firrep Liye. 
Nos. 2195 AND 2208,.—Missrg? Tomerre, 


Tose in the chiné figures, a jabot of cream lace and roge satin ing of cotton ‘ : ; ; 
Ka e aa eg ribbon somewhat broader, prettily bdo will ee terol, mee aa we SEA aig a 
. ’ . 5 mitorta 4 Loé 
tastefully combined in con- toilette suitable tel 
structing the dainty waist and ordinary house wear. 
portrayed on this figure. 
Arranged upon a fitted 
lining in overlaid pleats, 
back and front, smoothly 
adjusted under the arms, 
finished at the neck with 2 
turn-down collar, and hay- 
ing sleeves draped in Rus- 
sian leg-o’-mutton style, 
this garment is both com- 
{ fortable and shapely, and 


well adapted for warm 
weather. It may be wom Misses’ Waist, wire Frrrep eS en flaring freely at the front, 


MISSE9’ TOILETTE, 
Nos. 2195 and 2208 are 
here tastefully combined 
an an outing and street 


~- = leet jot 
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Waist, No. 2208, made of the Madras linen. This blouse is 
extremely plain and very simple in construction ; ornamenta- 
studs close it down the box pleat at the centre of the front. 

The pattern of the jacket is cut in four sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age, and costs 20 cents. To make for a 
miss of fourteen it will require three and one-half yards twenty- 
seven, three yards thirty-two, two and one-quarter yards forty- 
four, or one and seven-eighths yard of material fifty-four inehes 
in width. The. plouse is cut in the same sizes, and costs 20 cents 
also. ‘To make for a young lady of fourteen, three and one-half 
yards twenty-two, three and one-eighth yards twenty-seven, Or 
two and one-half yards of material thirty-six inches wide will be 
necessary. 

Other materials and combinations may be selected, as suggested 
by individual fancy, this mode being well adapted to all the sea- 


sonable fabrics. 


MISSES’ WAIST, wit FrtTep LINING. 
(For illustration see page 212.) 
No. 2211.—No wardrobe can have too many of these cool 
summery waists, which are so admirable for wearing with all the 
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Misses’ BLAZER JACKET. 


modish plain and draped skirts. In this illustration is shown a 
most comfortable and simple mode, and one that may be used in 
making up any material. Figured Japanese silk of a peculiar 
blue-gray was chosen jn this instance. Three backward folding 
pleats are arranged at each side of the centre-back, similar 
forward folding pleats being arranged at the front; a turn-down 
collar finishes the neck neatly, and the sleeves are in the fashion- 
able leg-o’-mutton shape. The waist is encircled witha belt made 
of the material—a leather or canvas pelt will frequently substitute 
this—as many prefer the support of a stiffer material. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for misses from ten to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 920 cents. To make for a miss of fourteen 
it will require four and three-eighths yards twenty-two, three and 
one-quarter yards thirty-two, two and one-half yards forty-four, 
or one and three-quarter yard of material fifty-four inches in 
width, with one and one-half yard of lining material thirty-six 
inches wide. 


MISSES’ BLAZER JACKET. 

No, 2195.—This useful little jacket is here shown as made of 
old blue cravenette and trimmed with braid. It is shaped by the 
usual complement of seams at the back, the fronts flaring open 
with graceful ease. The neck is finished with a rolling revers 
collar, terminating just below the bust, and the sleeves are of the 
fashionable leg-o’-mutton design, quite full and billowy at the 
top and close fitting from below the elbow to wrist. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for young ladies from ten to 
sixteen years of age, and costs 20 cents. To make for a miss of 
fourteen it will require three and one-half yards twenty-seven, 
three yards thirty-two, two and one-quarter yards forty-four, or 
one and seven-eighths yard of material fifty-four inches in width. 
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Any material desired will make up favorably by this mode, 
amongst the most popular will be found serge, tweed, homespun, 
flannel, and the like. 


This jacket is one of the most important 
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MissEs’ BoLERO JACKET. 


garments in the season’s outfit, and no wardrobe is complete 
without one. It is suitable for all occasions, such as picnics, 
bicycling, tennis, rowing, riding, walking, etc., as it is 
easy to don, and not cumbersome to carry. 


MISSES’ BOLERO 4 ACKET. 

No. 2208.—Aubergine velvet and beurre guipure lace 
were used in making the attractive bolero here illustrated. 
Shoulder and under-arm seams form the simple construc- 
tion, and a handsome collar finishes the neck with character- 
istic plainness. The lace is tastefully applied to the fres 
edges of the collar and jacket, and the closing is accom- 
plished with a tab buttoned to each jacket front just below 
the bust. ; 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for misses from ten to 
sixteen years of age, and costs 10 cents. To make for & 
young lady of fourteen it will require one and one-quarter 
yard twenty-two, one yard thirty-two, or three-quarters 
yard fifty-four jnches in width, with one and one-quarter 
yard of silk for lining, and two and three-quarters yards of 
lace for garniture. This jacket will be found a very com- 
fortable addition to many of the light-weight summer dresses op 
cool days and at eventide, and may be made of cloth, serge, 


MissEs’ BLAZER CosTUME, WITH Srparate Vest. (See page 214.) 


flannel, or richer materials, as desired ; passementerie, gimp, 
ribbon or braiding will be the favored decorations. 
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MISSES’ BLAZER COSTUME, Witt SEParate Vest, four and five-eighths yards forty-four or three and three 
(Por illustration See page 213.) 
No. 2196 


“Quarterg 
as Tepre. 


. —Seasonable and ser 
illustrated as mad 


vest of checked sy 


yards of material fifty-four inches in width, or if made 
Viceable is the costume here 


€ of navy-blue cravenette wit. 


sented two and five- 
yards of lining-silk 
two, three and one- 


and one-quarter 
t twenty to twenty. 
half yards of lace insertion, and six and one. 


» and will be 
making up gingham, lawn, Seersucker, prj]. 
ete, 


yeather wear 
ny launderable fabric, 


n each front near the closing — which Is_ effected 
pleat at the centre—afford Sufficient ease The 
D negligé fashion 


misses from ten to sixteen 
0 make for g miss of four- 
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No. 2190.—In this costu 
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MISSES’ BATHING SUIT. 
[coprRicHT.] 
(For illustration see page 214.) 


No. 2216.—With the approach of the warm weather comes the 
suggestion of a bathing suit, and the one portrayed here is both 
stylish and comfortable. Sea-green flannel trimmed with narrow 
white braid was used in making as represented. The waist and 
drawers are cut in one; a biascentre-seam at the back and shoulder 
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Misses’ BLousE, WITH ZOUAVE. 


seams only beimg necessary to accomplish the shaping. The full- 
ness is gathered at the waist line and held in position by means of 
a stay band attached to the inner side. A casing through which 


Nos. 2209 axp 2144.—Grets’ Dress, wirn Guiwre. (See page 216.) 


an elastic isrun gathers the drawers in just below the knees in 
knickerbocker fashion, but they may be worn severely plain, as 
shown in the outline view. The sleeves may be either elbow or 
full length, as preferred. A circular skirt and Bertha bretelle, 
gut in apple-paring form, add a stylish aspect to the garment. 
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The pattern is cut in four size: 
years of age, and costs 25 cents. 
it will require seven yards twenty-sev 
yards thirty-six, four yards forty-four, 
yards of material fifty-four inches in width. 

Mohair, serge, tweed, cashmere, 
the materials most generally favored for making. 


No. 2206:—A delightfully cool blouse is here sh 
for wearing with any of the modish skirts. 
zouave collar and cuffs were ma 
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s for misses from ten to sixteen 
To make for a miss of fourteen 
en, five and three-eighths. 
or three and one-quarter 


French flannel, etc., are among, 


MISSES’ BLOUSE, witH ZOUAVE. 
own suitable 


As represented, the 
de of bronze surah, the blouse 


No. 2204.—Giris’ APRON. (See page 216.) 


and bishop sleeves of polka-dotted challis. Both blouse and 
zouave are shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams, @ box pleat 
the fastening of hooks and loops down 


in shirt fashion conceals 
#he centre of the front, and the neck is comfortably finished by a 


turn-down collar; an elastic 
inserted in the hem holds the 
fullness in position at the 
waist. 

The pattern is cut in four 
sizes for misses from ten to 
sixteen years of age, and costs 
45 cents. -To make for a 
young lady of fourteen it will 
require three and seven-eighths 
yards twenty-seven, three and 
one-half yards thirty-two or 


two and _five-eighths yards 
forty-four to fifty-four inches, or as represented one and seven- 


eighths of dotted and one-half yard plain material forty inches 
wide, with three yards of braid for decoration will be necessary. 


2186 y 
Grais’ SLEEVE. (See page 216.) 
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This blouse will make uP Well in all the new Summer weaves, The pattern is cut in four Palade age i eight a 
and will obtain great Popularity as the season advances. Cotton, of age, and costs 20 cents. To = : 


: -two, four and one-h, 
Wool or silk crépon, gingham, organdie, dimity, lawn, brown require five and Bsa it ane eri two, or three yards | 
Holland, linen and al] similar fabrics are especially adapted to the yards twenty-seven, ; 


ial forty-four inches in width, 3 4 
Fea a No. 2144, is cut in four sizes for girls from six to 
GIRLS’ DRESS, wire Gurr, twelve years of age, and costs 15 cents, To make os a girl of 
(For hice eae 215.) eight it will require three yards twenty-two, two an one-half 


i td thirt y-Six, © 
Nos. 2209 and 2144. An exceedingly picturesque dress is here yards twenty-seven, one and seven-eighths phy ne 


ne-quarter yard of 
shown as made of cream dimity sprigged with tiny moss-rose and one-half yard forty-four, or one and pate y 


material fifty-four inches in width. Bishop’s lawn, mull, cambrie 
or soft silk are the materials generally used for guimpes, 

Organdie, mull, chambery, seersucker, cambric, linen, nun’s 
veiling, albatross, delaine, China or India silk, surah, Pongee, 
taffeta, and a variety of similar fabrics will be favored in making 
this cool summery dress, 


GIRLS’ APRON, 


gathered and attached to a body shaped by shoulder and under- 
arm seams. <A sash of the material inserted in the under-arm 


buds, mMoss-green ribbon affording a pretty decoration. The neck 
is cut low, and finished with a falling frill, Full puff sleeves 
gathered under a ribbon and ending in an elbow frill complete 
the body part, which is loose and graceful, being gathered into a 
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GiRts’ Argon, 


Seams is tastefully bowed at the back. ging 
4 1s gathered and sewn to the arm’s eye and in 
Sd bretelle fashion over the shoulders, tapering in V-shape to the 


SS The pattern is cut in four sizes for girls from six to nine years 
iw A 
= of age, and costs 20 cents. To make for a gitl of eight it will 


My 


one-half yards of trimming. 
Gingham, organdie, dimity, cross-bar muslin, mull, cambric, 
and all such materials are suitable for making, 
GIRLS’ SLEEVE. 

(For illustration see page 215.) 

No. 2186.—These engravings illustrate a very pretty little 
sleeve, having the Popular Russian droop ; itis allin one Piece and 
gathered along the seam 3 itis arranged ov 


No. 2191.—Cutrp’s Cloak. (See page 217.) 


belt at the waist line, and falling in sailor blouse effect. The full The pattern is cut in fo é 
Kirt, prettily trimmed with rows of tibbon, is also attached of age, and costs 5 cents, A ¢ 
neta shapely hip-pieces to the same belt. Other views are and one-quarter yards of Material] twenty 


to twenty-two inches 
iven on this page. Wide, with three-quarters yard of lining thirty-six inches wide, 
given . ; 
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Our model was tastefully made in a light-brown woolen material 
plainly completed, but challis, albatross or any of the new dress 
fabrics will make up admirably after this design, either plainly 
completed or finished with machine stitching or very narrow 
ribbon or braid, if preferred. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. 
[coprrieHt.] 
(For illustration see page 216.) 

No, 2209.—The height of comfortable ease is obtained in the 
stylish dress here portrayed as made of dotted pink Swiss with 
trimming of nainsook embroidered edging. The neck, cut low in 
square yoke shape, is prettily finished with a falling frill of the 
material edged with embroidery. Shoulder and under-arm seams 
accomplish the necessary shaping of the body the fullness being 
gathered into a pelt at the waist; the skirt, which is perfectly 
plain and finished at its lower edge with a hem, is also gathered 
and attached to the lower edge of the belt, over which hip-pieces 
are placed with graceful effect. Full puff sleeves ending in elbow 
frills complete the garment. This dress may be worn with a 
guimpe if desired. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for girls from 
six to nine years of age, and costs 20 cents. To 
make for a gitl of eight it will require five and 
one-half yards twenty-two, four and one-half 
yards twenty-seven, four yards thirty-two, or 
three yards of material forty-four inches in width, 
with four and one-half yards of embroidered 
edging. On page 215 a figure view showing the 


may be seen. 


Nos. 2188 aAnp 2143.—CHILp’s APRON, Worn 
with Gums. (See page 218.) 


decoratcd with white moiré ribbon. 


mode of garniture. 
and under-arm seams, and is joined 


cuff over which it falls in a very graceful manner. 
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No. 2198.—Cuitp’s DREss. (See page 218.) 


guimpe combination 


CHILD’S CLOAK. 
(For illustration, p- 216.) 
No. 2191. — Por- 
trayed on a figure 
on page 216 is a 
charming little 
cloak made of white 
piqué trimmed with a frill of white Hamburg embroidery, and 
Jaeger flannel, camel’s-hair 
cloth, novelty cloaking, etc., make up prettily after this model, 
and may be decorated with lace, embroidery or any preferred 
Tt is made with a yoke, fitted by shoulder 
bya seam to the skirt portion, 
which is finished at the bottom by a hem. Tt has sleeves made very 


full and drooping, has only one seam and articulates with a short 
A deep frill 
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arranged over the shoulders is an effective decoration. The 
pattern of this stylish little garment is cut in five sizes for children 
from one to five years, and costs 20 cents. Tt will require to make 
for a child four years of age four and one-half yards of material 
twenty-two, three and three-quarters yards thirty-two inches 
wide. Garment views on page 218. 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For illustration see page 216.) 

No. 2204.—In this illustration is shown a very neat and useful 
apron; it fits the form closely, being shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams; the 
skirt part, which is suffi- 
ciently full for comfort, is 
gathered and attached to 
the body, and completed 
at its lower edge with a 
medium deep hem. The 
neck and arms’-eyes are 
finished with a ruffle edged 
with lace ; a similar rufile, 


No. 2182.—Cuip’s REEFER. (See page 218.) 


extending over the shoulders, ends at the 
waist line in centre of the back and front ; 
a belt of the material inserted in the under- 
arm seam is gracefully bowed at the back, 
where the closing is effected with buttons 
and buttonholes. The material used as 
portrayed was white nainsook edged with 
Valenciennes lace, but gingham, organdie, 
dimity, brilliante, lawn, cambri¢, mull and 
numerous other cotton fabrics will give 
equal satisfaction in making. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for girls from six to nine years 
of age, and costs 20 cents. To make for a girl of eight it will 
require four and one-half yards twenty-seven, or three and one- 
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quarter yards of material thirty-six inches in width, with six and little shoulder sleeves, the coat-shape sleeve being Omitted ; other 
one-half yards of lace for trimming, views showing it with long sleeves and of different materia] may 
be seen by referring to garment views at the left. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for children from two to five 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. To make for a wee maiden of 
four summers it will require five yards twenty-two, three and 
three-quarters yards thirty-two, two and five-eighths yards forty. 
four, or two and one-eighth yards of materia] fifty inches in 
width. 

Dainty silks, cottons and woolens are all suitable fabrics, ang 
any desired trimming may be used as suggested by the materia] 
chosen for making, 


CHILD’S REEFER. 
(For illustration see page 217.) 

No. 2182.—Fancy Madras linen was used in making the Stylish 
little reefer shown on the figure in this illustration. This isa 
very useful and necessary garment in the wee maiden’s wardrobe 
for Summer; and as it is easy to make, the nimble fingers of 
mother will soon accomplish it, Back and front garment views 
were given on page 160 in the May number. It is formed by 
centre-back, side-back and shoulder Seams, the fronts being loose, 
and closed with buttons and buttonholes in double-breasted style ; 
a rolling lapel collar finishes the neck prettily, and the sleeves are 
in the still fashionable leg-o’-mutton shape, 


2198 2198 
CHILD’s Dress, (See description below.) 


quite ample, and joined to a body fitted by under-arm and 
shoulder seams, a belt of lace insertion concealing the joining. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes for children from two to five 
years of age, and osts 15 cents. In making fora child of four 
it will require three and one-quarter yards twenty-seven or three 
yards of mate-ial thirty-two inches in width. The Guimpe 
Pattern, No. 2143, is cut in four sizes for children from two to 
five years of age, and costs 10 cents, To make for a child of 
four it will require two and three-eighths yards twenty-two, two 


2iss 2188 


CuItp’s Apron. (See description at the left.) 


The pattern is cut in four sizes for children from two to five 
years of age, and costs 15 cents. In making for a child of four it 
will require two and one-eighth yards twenty-seven, one and one- 

- half yard forty-four, or one and one-eighth yard of material fifty- 
four inches wide, 

Serge, homespun, cheviot, coating flannel, tweed, duck, piqué, 
brown holland, and many other materials will be favored by this 


mode. 
= CHILD’S BONN ET, 
2 (For illustration see Page 217.) 
No, 2214,—A uaintly picturesque bonnet is here illustrated as 
2191 2191 aa 


made of polka dotted Swiss in the first view, the second showing 
it with outer face frill omitted, and in plain China silk, It is 
yards twenty-seven, one and five-eighths yard thirty-six inches shirred over tiny piping cords which afford sufficient stiffening for 


CHILDS’ CLoaK. (See page 2:7.) 


in width. Back and front views at the right. shaping. The crown is oblong and formed by. gathers arranged 

at the top and bottom. Both the face and neck frill are prettily 

/ CHILD'S DRESS. sloped, the deepest parts being at the centre of the forehead and 
{ (For illustration see page 217.) nape of neck. Broad strings of the Material attached to each 


No. 2198.—The cunning little tot portrayed in this illustration corner and prettily tied under tae chin hold the bonnet securely 
Wears a charming dress of dotted Swiss, prettily trimmed with on the head. ‘ ; ; - 
Valenciennes lace and insertion, and belted with a pale blue sash The pattern is cut in three sizes for children from one to five 
of moiré ribbon tastefully bowed at the left side. The full body years of age, and costs 10 cents, To make for a child of three it 
is gracefully draped upon a shaped foundation, and the skirt is will require One and one-half yard twenty-two, one and one- 
also gathered and attached to the lower edge of the same. Three quarter yard thirty-two to thirty-six, or one yard of material 
frills finish the neck in Bertha fashion, similar frills forming the forty-four to fifty-four inches in width. 
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CHILD'S DRESS. trousers are attached with buttons and buttonholes to an under- 

(For illustration see page 218.) waist, that fits the tiny figure comfortably. A deep sailor collar, 

No. 2198.—Lettuce-green China silk, with garniture of old turn-over cuffs and gathered front of embroidery are noticeable 

rose bébé ribbon, was used in making the dainty dress here por- features of the blouse ; the jacket being shaped by shoulder and 
trayed. The full body is gathered and arranged upon a shaped under-arm seams and finished at the front with notched revers. 

foundation lining, to the lower edge of which the skirt is also The pattern is cut in four sizes for boys from three to six years 

attached ; it is finished at the bottom with a medium deep hem, of age, and costs 25 cents. To make for a wee man of four, it 


: 
f headed by three rows of the bébé ribbon spaced at equal distances will require seven- eighths yard fifty-four, one and one-half yard 
thirty-six, one and one-half yard of embroidery for front, one and 


three-quarters yard embroidered edging, one-half yard lining 
goods twenty-seven to thirty-six inches wide for under waist, one- 
quarter yard stay linen thirty-three inches wide for waist bands, 
or, to make as represented, three and three-quarters yards of 
diagonal twenty-seven, and three yards of white linen thirty-two 
inches in width will be necessary. 


CHILD'S SLEEVE. 
No. 2185.—Child’s Sleeve. A comfortable and pretty little 
sleeve is here shown, made something on the leg-o’-mutton order. 
It is very full and gathered along the inside seams to the fore-arm 
| to give it the desired droop. A. two-seamed lining, fitted 
smoothly to the arm, is an admirable contrivance for keeping the 
fullness in a proper position. Soft woolen material of a dark red 
\ \ color was chosen for making the sleeve illustrated by these 
2?I7 2217 engravings, but silk, velvet, novelty cloth and many of the new 
Spri terials make up satisfactoril after this model 
Wearaenon: pring materials make up actorily after this model. 


The pattern is cut in four sizes for children from two to five 


° r years of age, and costs 5 cents. 
apart. Three ruffles neatly hemmed, and trimmed with one row It wi : “ 
: t will require to make fora child f 
of the ribbon, placed at graduated distances, surmount the coat- hae of four years one and one 


shape sleeves effectively,. similar rufiles finishing the neck in 
Bertha fashion. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for children from two to five 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. 


CHILD’S APRON. 
(For illustration see page 218.) 

No, 2188.—Child’s Apron. The pretty and protective little 
garment shown by these engravings was made of striped nainsook 
with frills of embroidery around neck, armholes and across the 
ends of the bow in the back. This little apron may also be made 
of percale, chambery, batiste or any other wash fabric with good 
effect, and decorated with lace, ruffling, etc. 

This is an excellent model for a garment of this kind, and also 
quite easy of construction. 

It is fitted by the usual shoulder and under-arm seams, and 
joined by a seam to a full skirt portion that falls in its own grace- 
ful folds to the lower edge, where it is finished by a deep hem. 
The closing is effected in the back by means of buttons and 
puttonholes. 

A pretty frill in the armholes takes the ole “3 sleaye ond. half yard of material twenty to twenty-two inches wide with 
the neck is finished by a similar Pee i Spe : 
decoration, while a broa 4. bowsis one-half yard of lining thirty-six inches wide. 
effectively tied in the back. Thepat- tpaNTS’ IMPROVED PETTICOAT, Gananinhl SryuE. 
tern of this apron is cut In four sizes [corr Riu.) 
for children trom oy pyre five yor No. 2210.—Infants’ petticoats are perhaps the most important 
of age, and ear Ap pone A child item of the wardrobe, as to them the warmth, and consequently 
of four years will require Bo and the health, is due. The idea of pands and s‘raps are condemned 
one-quarter yards of mates twen- by sensible mothers who realize the importance of perfect freedom 
EyRETED: three yards thirty-two for the growth of the tender muscles. This skirt is used by all 
a pens wide. ae rep eos ea pune practical mothers, and is warmly indorsed by dress-reform clubs, 
and seven-eighths yard of nainsook ‘ity inches wide, ars three — Gnildren’s hospitals and professional nurses. It may be made low 
Sy one-half yards of embroidered edging were used with charm-" oy high neck, and should be of fine soft wool, whether of flannel 
ing results. or taffeta texture. The sleeves are only comfortably full, and, 

BOYS’ SUIT. therefore, do not interfere with the outside garments. 

No. 2217.—A natty suit is here given for the little man which The pattern is in Gabrielle style, buttoning in the back, and 
may be made of serge, velvet, brown Holland, piqué, Madras is cut in one size, requiring two and one-eighth yards of material 
linen, denim, duck, canvas or linen twill. The material chosen, twenty-seven or one and seven-eighths yard thirty-six inches in 
as shown in the illustration, was a gray blue clay diagonal with width. Price, 15 cents. 
plouse of white linen edged with embroidery. The shapely little As illustrated it is made of Jaeger wool taffeta, fancy stitched, 


2210 


INFANTS’ IMPROVED PETTICOAT, GABRIELLE STYLE. 


Cuip’s SLEEVE- 
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Fashions for June. 


The airiest little confections are now 
confined by pins, where formerly a tie or 
barb was deemed essential in bonnets, 

The pretty idea of tucking flowers 
beneath the rim is again in vogue, and 
they are found so arranged upon Many 
shapes.. In some cases they fall over 
the hair at the back, and are then used 
alone or mixed with lace or ribbon endg 
or loops. 

The first illustration shows a large 
black Brussels net Over a jetted wire 
frame. The edge is finished in a double 


S was predicted early 


in the Spring very the low crown. The top of the crown hasa large cut jet orn, 
3 light effects prevail from which tiny little plumes radiate to the edge, forming ¢ 
and the fashion ex- tinuous fluff asan outline. A large bow of bias black MOiré finished 
tends to ladies of middle age, by a tuft of plumes and aigreties ornaments the back, which ig 
and even the Sweet face, 
framed in the silvery hair, we 
think so beautiful, is bright- 
ened up with soft touches of 
light and color, with just as 
charming grace as that which 
vies with roses on the round 
cheek of her granddaughter, 
Matrons are no longer rele- 
gated to sombre black, gray 
and brown. For those to 
whom they are becoming, 
folds of delicate green, cream, 


old rose, or gilt are intro- 
duced in Place of the old-time silver and jet, and mother and 


daughter sit side by side in the theatre with little, at least in 
their bonnets, to tel] of the difference in their ages, 

Jets promised to become the criterion for all decoration, but 
they have'been forced to accept numerous rivals, and although 


turned up abruptly a 
falling over the hair, 


\ 
AW 


WSN 
S&S 


S 


NS 
= 


of natural looking violets fall 
over the hair. This bon. 


ae d No. 3, was sketched in 
the millinery department of Jeet 8 Macy & Co. 


plumes and tips were declared out of date, their becoming soft- 


ness and real clegance have brought them back in the popular 
favor. 


Strings are less used than formerly, and only for elderly ladies, 


en ee ee 
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curved steel buckle in front and folded loosely over the top. The No.7 is a large black fancy straw ; the plain rim is just pinched 
lace is tacked along one side from the edge of the rim to the flat ina trifle on the left side. It is trimmed with turquoise blue 
crown and follows the outline of the edge to the back. Behind and serpent green velvet arranged in alternate bands. The 
the standing loop of velvet at the back a drooping feather falls plumes are black and the crown is studded with turquoise. 
toward the front, another is 2 A little Virot model was 
arranged to droop over the shownin No.8. The rough 
hair. Tucked under the novelty straw was almost 
slightly drooping rim is a flat, bent sharply back from 
close cluster of very small the front, where a broad 
velvet rose leaves in the fold of chocolate brown 
natural color, another clus- velvet is run through cir- 
ter just opposite is above the cular Rhinestone buckles. 
rim. The combination of A rosette of brown is placed 
color, two shades of green, near the back, and bright 
the turquoise, cream, lace red roses with stiff aigrettes 
and black plumes are very and roses wired to their 
Frenchy and effective. height introduce the other 
No. 4 isa little dream in color. 
white and pink with just a Who can say but that 
suspicion of black. White during the Lenten season, 
Jace is arranged in a frill when so many bewitching 
and tacked in place over. @ girls sat singularly quiet and 
gilt wire frame. This leaves demure during interminable 
the top of the head uncov- services, in some minds, at 
ered. Around the head of least, there was a dreamy 
the frill is a little puffing of : Ss ee vision of a coming bridal, 
pale pink chiffon, beneath ga a qf a A SS and as she held her prayer 
which start little sprays of 2 : book the pages were. some. 
pink lilies-of-the-valley. The times not turned although 
back is finished by two rab- the chant went on and on. 
bits’ ears of pink chiffon Wowd you like to know 
over wire and edged with the thoughts revolving in 
the finest possible lace her mind? She was ponder- 
work of black jet. The ing upon the choice between 
strings are of rather wide a point lace veil or an en- 
pink ribbon, but these may veloping cloud of sweet, 
be omitted. == simple illusion; between 
No. 5 is a quaint design = mx ; white moiré and _ satin 
for a small bonnet; a wire z - duchesse, and now the decis- 
frame is covered with black 4 . j = jon at Jast is made, and con- 
lace with a round puff of i ; sidering that she is young 
green velvet thrust with jet she will wear the most 
pins. Two pale green delicately figured white 
plumes proceed toward the moiré with large, artistic 


back and fall slightly over bows of bias moiré. This 
the hair. This style is suit- BNO: A: imparts an air of simplicity 
able for écru, white or cream, or may be covered in spangled and youth, and shows the sweet freshness of its girlish wearer 
net. to the best advantage. : 

A large frame, covered in heavy écru lace, with folded crown For older brides, that is those who have been out several seasons, 


something more regal may be substituted, and rich garnitures of 


Yj 


No, 5. 


magnificent lace are used. Pearl passementcrie and embroidered 
garnitures are also suitable. 
There is a whisper that the old-time style of having the wedding: 
of tabac velvet, is shown in No. 6. The plumes are of brown gown of white tulle over silk or satin is returning. This will call 
dipped in gilt at the edges ; two long gilt pins finish the design. for full, puffed effects if it comes into vogue ; at present satin 
At Simpson, Crawford & Simpson Nos. 7 and 8 were sketched. duchesse and moiré have few rivals for the popular favor. — 
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us break at the floor, and is without the bulk and weight Crinoling 
& . would of necessity be to give the same support, Tt is sewn in 
sections of three rows each, along an interlining of the thinnest 
crinoline. This leaves the silk inner fining free from Stitches and 
makes it neater. The featherbone, however, may be sewn 
directly to the inside of the lining, as it is so neatly finishe 
be unobjectionable. A word apropos of the featherbo 
then back to trains. It is used with extreme satisfacti 
petticoats, where it is sewn round and round in cord-lik 


d as ta 
ne, and 
On upon 
e tucks, 
a flexibl, 


A train go stiffened is spared the homely breaks which detrac} 
from its appearance, A row along the lower edge will keep it in 
large Tounding folds, and assist the general sweep of all back 
breadths. : 

In Illustration No. 1, ivory white satin duchesse was used, 
a narrow white satin ribbon Covered with white lace insertin 
the only decoration. A twis: of ribbon outlines the edge of 


and 
g is 
the 


WED 


Ube 


The making and 
Perhaps the vita] poi 
it is usually so sim 


durable and pliable 
ordinary corset lace, 
as it is covered by 
using it for trains, 
Particularly advantageous, 


-- It is not wider than an 


as it imparts the 
aist line, allowing no 


basque, and a show 
ribbons depends from the hip. 


UK 
MY) 
kK 


pink, was trimmed with Escurial lace. ‘The 
ee Evening Basque, 
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No. 2182, and Four Gored Skirt, No. 1799. Chiffon or net might 
be substituted jn the place of lace. 

"A pretty Watteau dress, illustrated on figure No. IV. was made 
by Pattern No. 2151. Pale green and cream are blended in a 
soft mixture of silk and wool in a wavy, crépon effect. The 
style is at once quaint and modish, cut slightly en V at the neck, 
and sweeping out in a full demi- : 
train. The neck and sleeves are 
finished in pale green chiffon ruffling 
and a belt ribbon of green moiré is 
tied in smart loops and long ends 
which fall to the lower edge of the 
skirt. 

‘A serviceable and jaunty traveling 
suit is pictured in No. VY. Ladies’ 
Coat, No. 2163, was worn with 
Six-gored Skirt, No. 1982. Finely 
checked French novelty suiting was 
selected in making, and a trim 
tailor-made vest of dark silk-weft 
cloth completes the toilette ; Pattern 
No. 2164, is suitable for the vest. 
The seams are piped in darker 
material, and the revers and skirt 
edge is stiffened with featherbone. 

In No. VI. an organdie over pale 
blue silk produces a most charming 
toilette. No. 1825 and Circular 
Skirt, No. 1820, are combined. Pale 
plue is the prevailing color, and 
military 1oops of pale blue are used 
in protusion. 

Ribbon decoration appears upon 
many skirts, and for evening and 
indoor wear buckles of steel, jet, 
Rhine-stones or other jewels form a 
novel and effective finish. Our 
illustration shows a yellow dotted 


No. 1. 


crépon, with broad black 
moiré ribbons in the bows of 
which are set square Rhine- 
stone buckles, the combina- 
tion producing a somewhat 
surprising, yet decidedly 
pretty effect. 

Capes remain the most pop- 
ular wraps. . They are so 
easily donned and laid aside, 
and do not crush the sleeve. 
In shape they vary to suit cos- 
tumes with which they are 
worn, and are lined or not as 
the wearer prefers. A soft 
silk lining is, however, to be 
preferred, as it is of vastly 
more comfort, and the wrap 
is then more easily put on. 
Double-face cloth is now 
much used ; this is a finish in 
itself, and adds a nice touch 
of color to the costume ; such 
capes are not finished at the 
edges, and require no trimming other than a bright hued silk 
lining. 2 eee 


Jasot oF Pornt D’EsPRIT AND 
CHIFFON. 


In Illustration No. VIL. the collet of Cape, No. 2104, is shown. 
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This is in the square or shawl style, drooping gracefully in four 
points, and finished at the neck by a close, standing collar. 
the present instance plack moiré was finished with a TOW of 
guipure inserting and a full frill of the same lace. 

No. VIII. shows Cape, No. 2141, worn with a large cravat bow 
of moiré. Black satin and moiré were effectively combined, and 


No, Il. 


the upper cape had a fall of jet sequin fringe, the same appearing 
above the scallop facing.of the lower. The large bow is preferred 
rather than cape tabs, as it may be removed when desired, and 
leave the smart, short cape complete without it. 

With many costumes a cape collar is required to give it just the 
correct style. No. IX. shows a model which supplies not only 


A Crrcutar CotLAR BucKLE WITH VELVET AND CHIFFON. 


this but also a requisite amount of warmth. This was intended 
to be worn with a mastic colored crépon, and is made in mastic 
ribbon and écru lace and inserting, to harmonize with the general 
effect. Pattern No. 2100 was employed for the mode. 

A neat, simple and easily constructed silk waist is shown in 
Illustration No. X., cut by Pattern No. 1718. This allows for a 
fitted lining, as it is therefore adaptable to crépe, fine sheer silk, 
muslins and the like. It was here made of an illuminated taffeta 


ies 
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and had a double row of black lace silk and stuff dresses the velvet and 
ting as an ornamentation, 


brocade wraps it is used in 
frills, shells, flounces and arabesque designs ; it follows the seams, . 


falls over sleeve and shoulder, and is very effective. Edgings at 

; 4 cents, flat Valenciennes at 10 cents, guipure at . 
17 cents, and Spanish and Oriental blonde at 20 
cents, and more are used in profusion by thoge 
who can’t or won't buy the real poetic Weavings, 
Lace is put on hats, woven in silk and threaq 
stockings, and runs riot in lingerie, 

In the mazy measures of the dance one Catches 
glimpses of slipper novelties as Startling as they are 
lovely. Some of the girls wear butterflies em- 
broidered on their shoe tipsin pearls and Sparkling 
gems. Others perch in pretty confusion, one or 
more full lacy rosettes upon the instep, These 
being centred with jewels are most attractive, 
There are slippers of filigree silver Worn over 
bright satin linings ; glittering gold fancies are 
also given a showing, but only a tiny-footed 
damsel has the hardihood to adopt these oddities, 


Wedding Customs. 

Tt is the custom in Germany for the dearest 
friend of the bride to present her with the veil, 
unless a family heirloom is to be used, 

There, also, when the bride leaves the drawing. 
Toom to change her dress for 
gown, her veil is torn into bits, 
receive portions as souvenirs, 

An old custom was for the bride to burn her 
veil, tossing it over her shoulder into the fire, 


her ‘‘ going away” 
and favored guests 


es this distinctive feature of the bridal costume. 
No. Iv. 
Nile green satin and chiffon the same shade. Only the upper performed before noon, and thus 
puff was used in satin, and the second Was fashioned of the thin the brilliant glitte 
chiffon ; a frill of the i 


T of the evening. 


or neck finish, 


In the first of the two collars pale pink chiffon was 
Made over a yoke of pink satin, ornamented by three 
rows of tibbon, and 
finished by a very full 
frill of embroidered 
chiffon. In the second 
illustration 9 Sensible 
use of a fine piece of 
lace flouncing is shown. 
It is folly to cut good 
lace, and by following” 
this model something 
very pretty and easily 
made is shown, and the 
wearer has the satisfac. 
tion of knowing that 
her lace is in no way 
injured. Pale green 
collar band and bows 
but any other color might 


Sgmrt Decorations tN RIBBON anp 
RHINE-sTONE Buckuzs. 


were used in the present case, 
be substituted. 


Modistes are putting touches of lace on everything, 
hems, belts, collar-bands, lapels. It igs lavished on 
everything but tailor-made garments. In the cotton, 
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Bands of mohair braid of varying widths come with the lower 
edge fringed with clever imitations of fur in light brown, gray, 
dark brown and black. This makes an effective trimming for @ 
plain cloth gown. 

From Paris comes the important word that jewelry is now worn 
by fashionable toy dogs. The black poodles sport little chain bangles 


Current Notes. 

The Alsatian bow is still popu- 
lar, and is seen in velvet on the 
front of large hats. 

Double heart brooches of pink 
topaz and aquamarine entwined 
in large true lovers’ Knots of 
diamonds are the latest fad. 
Some of the new goods that 


Cape CoLtaR oF Lace FLOUNCING. 


studded with Rhine-stones on one front paw just 
above the frill of fur. 

Small silver tubs and buckets, with shovels 
and dippers, are used for individual salt holders, 
and tiny champagne bottles for pepper cruets. 


: co “ 


i 


No. Vit. 


seem so heayy “are so loosely Lace bibs at the 
woven that they are, in fact, very neck do not diminish 
light, and the dresses made from at all in favor. They 
them have much less weight are very easy tomake, 
than one might fancy put if you want good 

Among the novelties for evening wear are collarettes of black results you must use 
“footing,” edged with white inserting. They are about ten good materials. The 


inches deep with double capes and double rufiles around the neck. bib should be lace No. IX. 
that is soft in texture 


and that falls with elegance. This may be gathered at the throat 
into a velvet or antique silk band. Bibs of black net, with white 
lace applique on the hem, are becoming quite popular and 
are extremely stylish. 
Here is a gown 
intended for the 
“« grown-up ”’ stage of 
existence. It is made 
of cream liberty satin, 
the embroidery in two 
shades, green and yel- 
low, worked in a con- 
ventionaldesign. The / 
side sash is composed 
of ganze and silk; 
gauze ruffles are in- 
troduced at the neck 
and elbow. Accom- 
panying the dress is 
a beautiful necklace 
which is made of 
silver gilt Damascus 
filigree. 


No. XI. 
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Pretties for the Baby. 


OD bless these beams of sunshine! The very proof of His 
love and tender mercy for us—for they are a living 
promise, fairer than the rainbow, dearer and purer than 
aught else on earth—the little ones | Fancy a world with- 


| | Le 


soft baby lips. Show me such a man or 

= woman, and I. will show you the most 

desolate, hopeless, unhappy and selfish 
creature in existence, 

For those whose lives are gladdened by 

the presence of children, a very promi- 

nent feature of devotion is a desire to 


( 


rat 
ANA 


have them at all times 
as prettily clad, as 
daintily surrounded 
with the good things 
of life as Possible, and 
as Summer approaches 
the first thought is for 
a suitable hat or bon- 
net, 


ON y Color now, as ever, 
“7 Uy, in children’s outfits, is 
the paramount idea, 


and the most exquisite 
blendings are shown in 
the new confections for 
their head Wear, and in 
A making a selection one 

cannot do better than 

to see the assortment 
ofa firm which makes children’s apparel a Specialty A better 
idea is then sure to be Suggested ; these dealers are always on the 


No. IL 


alert for the newest and prettiest styles. Such a place ag this jg 
Best’s Liliputian Bazar, Twenty-third street, and there we Sketcheg 
the pretty things here shown. 5 Rel 

Pink is a popular color, and is seen in all its tints and blend. 


ings. It is becoming to both blonde and 
brunette and gives a delicate flush of 
color to the palest cheek, 

In the first and second illustrations a 
dainty little bonnet is shown in back 
and front views. The crown, of fine 
dark brown braid, has a rim of French 
fancy straw in pale écru. These two 
colors are blended in the shaded aigrette 
which rises from the full looped pink 
bow in front, The rim is faced with 
pink, and while framing the face in the 
bewitching « poke ” shape in front, it is 

drawn up in 
Af the back in 


= “TYG _ three ripples 
ae Fe A\ A — 
No, Iv. = Ne 2- and set off by 
> 2 


<Y Y= small bows and 
"ms ( E- \, ends of ribbon. 
Wide pink 
Strings are tied 
beneath the 
chin, 

In Nos. III, 
and IV. differ. 
ent views of 
a simple yet 
elegant dark 
blue straw are 
pictured. This 
model, _trim- 
med in dark 
blue velvet rib- 
bon, has choux 
of red crépe at 
Ne. Y. either side, a 
tuff of the 


Same placed around the inner edge of the brim, and is just visible 
against the hair, 


June, 1894.] 


These hats are for children from two to ten or twelve years, and 
may be made up in any colors. 

In No. Y, is a little mortar-board, or student’s cap, for very 
small children. The crown 
is of white surah with 
small embroidered design. 
The band has a shirred 
facing, and at the left side 
a white ostrich aigrette 


wide strings are used. 

No. VI. illustrates a very Frenchy bon- 
net for children of from two to eight or 
nine. It is very deep, framing the face 
with a fluffy puff of pink crépe. A pale 
maize straw of very lacy texture is entirely 


No. VII. 


lined with pink crépe, this 
material also composing 
the crown and curtain ; 
wide pink strings tied in a 
double bow beneath the 
chin will form the finishing 
touch, and the little face 
which laughs at you from 4 
its depths will be so tempt- \ 
ingly framed that one can- 
not refrain from saying 
that children are verily 
sprites or angels, as the case 
may be. 

Here also are found 
among the endless vari- 
eties of children’s outfit- 
ting, some quaint and sen- 
sible ideas for bibs. Our 
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illustrations show two good models. The first is double, of 
soft Irish lawn with frills of real Valenciennes lace. This is to be 
worn over Cloaks, and its peculiar shape makes it readily adapt- 
able to the extra thickness of folds it is 
intended to cover. The second isalmost 
entirely of fine needlework and novelty 
braid. In spite of the open stitches itis 
quite heavy enough for serviceable wear. 

The two designs for rattles are of 
simple construc- 
tion, one merely 
an ivory rattle 
with a many - 
ended bow all a- 
jingle with little sleigh 
bells. The other may 
be made on a tiny em- 
proidery frame covered 
with satin ribbon with 
the same material 
stretched across, as 
shown, and made merry 
with bells. 

The safety-pin holder 
is alittle doll dressed in 
a wide satin ribbon. This is merely shirred 
into position around her waist. Instead 
of petticoats two stripes of flannel for the 
pins are substituted. 

Nowadays there are so many accessories 
to baby’s toilet that one is puzzled which to 
select. There is the fitted diaper, soft 
wool in texture, thin and warm. Prettier 
and just as serviceable is a little wadded 
path robe of cashmere lined in cheese 
cloth and quilted in pale blue zephyr. Of 
shoes and boots there is no end, either in 
design or quality, for of such there cannot 
be too many. Mothers are growing more 


and more tasteful 
and sensible, and 
areJooking to baby’s 
health and comfort th 
rather than to lav- , ite 
ish display of what ‘i 
can be spent in the 
way of lace and 
other decoration. 
The furnishing of 
a hamper is an 
absorbing theme, 
and the many little 
details of the bath would consume chapters of description. 

Babies now sleep on beds of curled hair instead of down. 
This material affords better circulation, an even and healthy 
temperature is maintained, and it is believed that the brain 
gets a chance denied the infant, who is put to sleep on 
feathers and air-proof down. 


AON 


For SAFETY Pins. 


in 
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Woman's International Bicycle Club Notes. 


AT the meeting of this club, held at the offices of the LaprEs’ 
STANDARD Macazinz, Wednesday, April 4, several women 
well-known in wheeling and social circles were admitted, and 
foreign branches Were discussed with Miss Julie Olsen, of 
Copenhagen, established as the head of the Danish branch. 
It may not be generally understood that branches may be begun 
in any part of this or other countries. Send the names and 
addresses of a number who wish to organize to the Secretary, 
342 West 14th street, New York, for instructions, and, under the 
conditions which are made for such branches, be empowered 


are punched in the palms and backs of kid or dogskin gloves, a 
Gauntlet gloves prevent 
the free circulation of the air and are very warm, Cheap gloves 
No girl can ride well, 


Miss Mazen Besant, the sister of the famous novelist, is an 
enthusiastic tricyclist. She is perpetually on the road, and thinks 
nothing of a spin of thirty or forty miles, 


Women’s INVENTIONS.—The submarine telescope and lamp, a 
gtass-catching attachment for lawn mowers, a machine for hang- 
ing wall paper, a bicycle lock, a burglar alarm and a spark 
arrester are inventions of women. 


Bioycte Laws rn Zuricu. —A correspondent at Zurich, Switz- 
erland, gives a translation from the daily paper of the city’s laws 
concerning bicycling. Bicycling is only allowed upon written 
permission issued to competent riders. This permission must be 
carried by the rider; it contains his name, occupation, date of 
birth, place of nativity and address, and it costs two francs a 
year. Racing is forbidden, and in nalrow streets the rider must 
dismount. Special stress is laid upon the speed of the machine. 
On crowded streets, turning corners, the rider must goslow. He 
must not ride without using the handles of his machine to steer 
by ; he must ring his bell in ample time, and if that is not heeded 
he must politely warn the pedestrian. Care must be taken not to 
worry or frighten the foot passenger. On a single seated bicycle 
not more than one person may sit. More than two bicycles are 
not permitted to ride abreast. On holidays when the streets are 
crowded, bicycling is not permitted at all. On the other hand, 
the bicycle shares with other vehicles the privileges of the road. 
Should the rider be the cause of an accident to a pedestrian he 
must dismount, render what assistance lies in hig power, and give 
his name and address to an officer, with a written report of the 
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diac Verily the way of the wheelman is hard ip Zurich, 
Some men would rather foot it forever than face so man 
restrictions. Wavenrty, 


A CHARMING BLAZER JACKET, 


No. 2194, admirably adapted for bicycling, is here shown as 
made of gray serge with full soft vest of crimson dotted surah, 
Figured views of the same may be seen by referring to pages 194 
and 202, This 
jacket may be worn 
with a plain gored 
or circular skirt, or 
with the bloomer or 
divided skirt now 
favored by the 
majority of wheel. 
women. 

The pattern is cut 
in eight sizes for 
ladies measuring 
from thirty to forty- 
four inches bust 
measure, and costs 
30 cents. To make 
in the medium size 
it will require five 
and Seven-eighths 
yards twenty-seven, 
five yards thirty- 


2194 


two, three and one-quarter yards forty-four or three and one. 
eighth yards of material fifty-four inches in width ; Or, as repre- 
sented, three and one-quarter yards forty-two, one and one-eighth 
yard silk twenty-two, and one-quarter yard velvet twenty to 


twenty-two inches wide. 


AMERICAN women have been quick to adopt cycling, the first 
Now they are just as 
In England there is q certain 


Wwoman’s wheel having been built here. 
quick to seek out the best costume. 
caste that must be up- 
held, many not caring 
to do anything that 
would make them an 
object of ridicule. 
They are not to be 
blamed for that, for 
who wants to be 
laughed at ? Allinno- 
vations are rejected at 
first. The French have 
set the fashion and 
shown how women can 
ride in something else 
than skirts. The Eng- 
lish women are chary 
about bloomers, though 
they see their Way to be 
freed from the clumsy 
tricycle and the cum- 
bersome skirt, 


2194. 


A CuarmiNe Buazer Jacxer. 


French Women are devoted to bicycle riding, and may be seen 


« park riding, with or 
without a groom in attendance, according to their rank, 
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The Story of a Saddle 


NE day my 
i mistress came 
4 out to the 


2 stable, as she 
) often used to 
do, to pet my 
mate and me, 
and talk to 
master. AS 
she stood 
with one arm 
over my neck 
she said to 
him: ‘‘I have been reading a book about a horse, and it reminds 
me so much of Raven.” That is the name she had given me. 
«The same glossy, black coat; the star in the forehead ; the 
white feet, and, more than all, his disposition is almost precisely 
the same.” 

Then she went on to say that the hero of this book was called 
Black Beauty, and that he was a very prince among horses. I 
felt highly flattered to be compared to so perfect a horse, and 
loved my mistress more than ever for her good opinion. They 
stayed awhile talking and watching us while we ate our dinner, 
then walked'away. After J had finished eating, I got to thinking 
over what I had heard, and concluded that if one horse could tell 
a story another could, so I resolved to try. Of course I had not 
much to tell, as I was only fairly started in life, being between 
five and six years old, but there were @ few incidents which might 
be of interest to lovers of horses, and also-be of use to horses 
themselves. 

Up to the time I came to live with my present owner my life 
was very monotonous. My master was kind, but the only pleasure 
he seemed to take in me was in seeing how fast he could make 
me trot, and I tock not the least interest in him. I was glad 
when I heard him talk of selling me. I looked forward to the 
change with delight. I had no fear of work, rather liked it. 
You see I had only a little experience. 

One morning I was taken out of the stable where I was kept, 
to be looked over and tried by my present master. T learned 
from their conversation that I was to be a present to my new 
master’s wife. She came out when we reached the place, and 
seemed overjoyed to see me. 

«7 have always wanted a black horse,” she said, and came 
close up to me, spoke kindly to me, and also looked me over. I 
could see she was quite a horsewoman. 

She asked if I was perfectly gentle and reliable. A gentleman 
standing near said : “Madam, never be afraid to trust a horse 
with a head like that,” and master assured her that as far as he 
could learn I had always borne the best reputation. 

I felt proud, and determined to be worthy of their praise. I 
was led into my stall—a large box one—with a soft, ground floor, 
and made the acquaintance of my new mate, master’s big bay, 
Diamond. Instead of greeting him again, as I ought to have 
done, I gave a most vicious snap at him, which surprised him 
very much. Then it came out that, while being very kind- 
hearted to human beings, I was an enemy to my species. No 
attention was ever paid to it, and J must say that the companion- 
ship of Diamond, to whom I became very much attached, exer- 
cised a good influence over me. I soon forgot all about being 
ugly. Once or twice I came near hitting master while kicking 
at Diamond, for which I got what I richly deserved, @ good 
thrashing. 

My mistress was perplexed to find a name suited to me. She 
wanted that of a bird, for she said I was such a light stepper and 


s0 airy in my movements, I always reminded her of one. At 
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Horse. 


Raven Tenis Some oF His Own EXPERIENCES. 


last she hit upon the name of Raven, which seemed just the thing. 
I liked it, too, and soon knew it very well. . 

T fretted some, for I am what js called a single footer, a gait 
considered very fine for the saddle, both for ladies and gentlemen, 
put I had never been ridden by a lady, and began to tremble in 
my shoes. While being kept in the livery stable I had heard so 
much about it from other horses, and had seen so much suffering 
from it, I could not help dreading it. 

I had seen them puta saddle on a horse while his back was 
galled from its use; strap it on as tight as they could possibly 
get it, without considering or trying in the least to alleviate the 
suffering he must endure before it would be taken off again. 
When he came in from one of those trips he had the sympathy of 
every horsein the stable. He occupied the stall next to mine ; from 
him I learned something of what a ladies’ saddle horse had to put 
up with. ‘ First,” he said, “ the saddles rarely fitted him.” 
Then they were ‘‘too high, which made them unsteady,” and 
very few of them were the right shape for the rider, or large 
enough, which gave them a cramped position, and made the 
motion very tiresome to him—that thump, thump on his back all 
the time. 

« So many ladies,” he said, ‘‘instead of sitting evenly on his 
back, hung on the side, which brought all the pressure on to the 
withers, making them very sore.” Then the tight girth was very 
uncomfortable, and altogether , the position of a ladies’ saddle 
horse was a very trying one. 

During this time T was being trained for the saddle, and 
although a natural single footer, I had to be taught many things 
before I was perfect, and that I must be before a lady could ride 
me. It all came very easy, 50 it did not take long, and one day it 
was arranged that master and mistress should go to ride together. 

Diamond was also a single footer of fine style. The day Thad 
dreaded came at last, but things were not half as bad as I had ex- 
pected. The girth was very tight, of course, put the saddle 
fitted me, and was padded to give me the greatest ease. All this 
was very well, and we started off in great glee. 

My heart was almost broken to find that after all I should so 
disappoint them, put single foot easy I could not. The side 
weight so mixed my feet up that it gave an uneasy jerk to each 
step. I was ridden again by the trainer and by master ; for them 
T found no difficulty in keeping the right step, but for my mis- 
tress, whom I cared most to please, I could not do it. We tried 
for a long time without success. I was not blamed for it, my 
mistress said: 

«Jt is the same with every horse I ever had; they always do 
better for a man ; I wonder why it Tend 

A great surprise was jn store for mé. One warm put rather 
dark evening, Diamond and I were brought out, and a man’s 
saddle put on each of us. My mistress came out, and, after a 
few instructions from master, seated herself on my back astride. 
I must leave you to imagine my delight and satisfaction at the 
change. 

A few evenings of doubt and uncertainty followed, and then 
came the most thorough enjoyment for us all. My mistress 
became a very good rider, and could then find no fault with me. 
Oh, those Summer evenings, skimming over the smooth roads 
in the bright moonlight, or sauntering slowly through some 
shadowy lane. 

‘When the nights became too cold, an hour each morning was 
taken, and it then became @ settled thing. My troubles were 
over. The side-saddle was sold, for my mistress said, “Twill 
never ride in it again. T look so much more graceful, and feel so 
comfortable in the cross-saddle.” 

One day @ little incident occurred which proved of great ser- 
vice tome. We had been out in the country five or six miles, L 
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should think, and upon our return stopped in the town to do 
Some errands. I had been nervous and fidgety all day. We were 
near home, and I was very impatient, champing the bit and toss- 
ing my head. As I did so I threw about me flecks of foam with 
which my mouth was covered. 

I stood facing the crossing, and people passed and repassed, 
but none noticed me otherwise than to give me as wide a berth as 
possible. By and by an old lady stopped right in front of me. 
She seemed much interested, and looked at me with an expres- 
sion of great pity, and exclaimed. 

“* Look at that poor horse. His check is so tight it worries him 
dreadfully,” My mistress heard her, and said: “If you have 
any sympathy to spare you can give it to me, I am worn out 
trying to hold him.” That was all, but the next time we went 
out I noticed a difference about my head. I had only one bit in 


more comfortable, and did not fret me at all. 

Sometimes a few words, rejected at the time, sets one to thinking. 
So do not be afraid, dear friends, to speak your mind when you 
are a witness to any act of injustice to a horse, which is acknowl- 
edged by every one to be the most intelligent, as well as the most 


useful servant man ever had, 
* * * * * 


[Junz, 1894, 


Three or four years must have passed away since these events 
occurred, and many changes have taken place. We long since 
left our pleasant home. I am still the petted favorite of m 
mistress, who seems to love me more and more ; but, alas, for 
poor Diamond. I was very lonely after he went away, and 
watched every day for his return, but his footsteps, which T knew 
from any other horse’s, I never heard again ; I chanced, after many 
months of weary waiting, to discover he had been sold, It was a 
great surprise and disappointment to me, but the gricf I felt 
when I learned he had met the fate I had so much dreaded for 
myself I cannot express. It seems he drifted into a livery stable, 
as any horse is liable to do, and a very large lady took a fancy to 
him and would ride no other horse, and although every precaution 
was taken to protect him from injury from the side saddle, yet 
they could not save him ; the heavy weight and friction of the 
saddle galled the withers and injured the bone. After many 
weeks of cruel suffering poor Diamond died of blood poisoning, 
The large lady had the pleasure of riding him only three times, 
I hope it will be a lesson to her and to other ladies too, and make 
them more merciful to the horses they ride. 

My mistress rides or drives me in a beautiful park every da y or 
on the soft sandy beach, I meet many fine and beautiful horses 
there with which I am proud to say I hold my own. 

Mrs. A, C. Dames, 


Fancy 


, HE latest thing in china decoration by women is the 
cS) ornamentation of fancy china plates with postage 
OSX stamps. The stamps are cut up into their component 

parts, the scrolls being divided from the vignettes, and 
then the minute parts are pasted on the plates in various graceful 
combinations and formations. Some of the effects produced are 
extremely pretty, espe- 
cially when the colors are 
combined with proper ap- 
preciation of harmony, 

The postage stamps of 
the world represent a wide 
variety of style and lines, 
and in skillful hands really 
artistic effects may often 
be produced. 

The open-work rim of 
the plate is usually deco- 
rated by having a ribbon 
threaded through its 
meshes and tied at one 
side of the upper edge in 
a natty-looking bow knot. 
The finished plate is placed 
upon a small brass easel or 
hung upon the wall. Some- 
times a coat of colorless 
varnish is placed over the 
stamps. 

It is impossible to repro- 
duce in black and white 
the entire effect of these 
unique decorations, but 
the pictures given convey 
a general idea of the de- 
signs as carried out on 
some specimen plates, and 
will suggest a multiplicity of devices for the use of various styles 
of stamps of this and other countries, 

A shamrock stamp plate is a pretty device, and done in green 
stamps is singularly fresh and attractive in appearance. Stamped 
(Government) envelopes are required to make like the decorations. 


Rosz Dorie Dezsten. 


Work. 


Cut out the green and white medallion of two-cent value, and 
arrange in a ring around the edge. Six shamrocks are made, 
each of three medallions; the stems of the printed matter which 
curves above the picture on two-cent Columbian stamps, the 
three eagles, and in pale madder-brown from the Government 
Columbian envelope add the only other color, The rows of 
white medallions upon a 
green ground are not un- 
like an Italian necklace of 
exquisite cameos. In the 
open-work edge a cord of 
chenille forms a soft and 
effective finish. Fifty-two 
stamped envelopes are 
necessary for a plate of 
ordinary size, with four 
Columbian Stamps for 
stems and three Colum- 
bian stamped envelopes 
for the eagles and shields. 

Roses will be our chief 
floral decoration for some 
time, and we offer two de- 
signs for their use, A 
dainty design for a doylie, 
and a rose vase which can 
be fashioned easily of ma- 
terials ‘at hand. A slim, 
open-neck bottle is the 
prime requisite. It is fas- 
tened into an upstanding 
frill of pale green satin 
ribbon, a full circle of the 
same arranged to lie flat. 
z Narrower ribbon, the same 
shade, is wound around 
the bottle, and you havea 
delicate flower holder pretty enough for dresser or table deco- 
ration. 

Mould-work is now paramount in its popularity ; a napkin 
holder of crochet-work over round moulds is a pretty device, 
These are fastened upon a ribbon and finished with silver clasps. 
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jaunt at the seaside. The shells are linked together with wire or 
narrow ribbons, and shaped around a frame which is covered with 
softly shirred or pleated silk of a delicate hue. 

‘A handsome sofa pillow of circular form is made of pale green 
silk with a band of netted silk ; the cover 
should be fitted smoothly and without 
crease, and no bow or other ornamentation 
js necessary. 

White canvas was used in making the 
glove box here pictured. It is cut in one 
piece and folded over in place. The edges 
are buttonholed in little eyelets and a lac- 
ing cord is run through. The embroid- 
ered pattern may be of any design, but it 
looks best worked in white silk floss. 

Toilette cushions will not be dismissed, 
although some declare they must go. Our 
jllustration shows a poetic design in pink 
and white. The round cushion is covered 
jn smoothly stretched pink satin, and has 
four full bows of pink and white striped 
ribbon. ‘Through these a cascade of white 
silk lace is effectively placed. 

Blue jeans makes an effective sofa 
cushion cover when “embroidered with 
white silk in conventional designs, and 
trimmed all around with a ruffle of the 
stuff. 

The newest and daintiest thing in pin- 
cushions is the following : A wicker basket, 
about the size and shape of the bowl of a clay pipe, is filled with 
finely cut curled hair. Then a bit of black velvet is used as a 
covering for the top, and black pins are stuck over the top, in 


graduated rows, till it is entirely covered. If the round heads 


epee 


a9 
bag 


ere used it will look like a great blackberry. Now narrow 
lavender ribbon is tied around the basket, and long ends with 
bows, by which to hang it up. 

A dainty novelty for hanging peside the bureau for holding 
the buttonhook and other small articles is made of one of the 
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wooden eggs used in stocking darning. At equal distances around 
the centre, screw in four of the small brass hooks such as are used 
on dangle boards. Then paint the egg white and decorate it with 
flowers. Attach a ribbon to both opposite hooks, by which it 
may be hung on a brass nail in-the wall. The egg may be gilded 
or covered with satin, if preferred, and 
may be finished according to one’s fancy. 

A lady who spends her Summers at the 
seaside has collected about a bushel, more 
or less, of small, almost flat, thin, yellow 
shells, which abound at so many points on 
the coast. With these she this year fash- 
ioned a portiere that is novel and pretty 
beyond description. Each shell is pierced 
with a hot wire, and then strung on a 
delicate wire, so that the narrow end of 
one is next to the wide end of the other. 
A number of strings were made in this 
way long enough to reach from the floor to 
the curtain pole, where they were securely 
fastened to a strip of plantation cloth of 
the same shade as the shells. Through 
the fretwork above the curtain is draped 
a length of sea-green India silk, falling 
half-way to the floor on the right side. 

To make lamp shades composed of three 
distinct colors one above another, the 
crimped papers should be obtained in three 
wellassorted tints. They are to be bought, 
made expressly for lamp shades, in one 
circular length. They are best arranged 
on the wire placed over the lamp. It minimizes the trouble of 
stretching upward to place the lamp on a milking stool. Slip the 
paper over, draw it together at the top, leaving a good heading, 
and then tie it loosely with string round the wire, by which means 


you can regulate the fullness carefully till it is equal all round, 
and then tighten the string. In the same way place the two other 
papers separately over. The lowest paper is then bent under two 
inches above the edge, the next is formed into a couple of waves, 
the upper one in waves above—about five vandykes all round. 
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Keeping Embroidery Clean. 

When making those pretty embroidered linen trifles for birth- 
day presents it is always nicer when one can to keep the work so 
clean that it will not need to be washed and ironed. This isa 
possibility when one takes time-and care. There is one dainty 


to her embroidery till she has first 
washed her hands in hot soap- 
suds and scoured them with 
pumice stone and a nail brush. 
Then she puts on a sheer 
lawn apron made with a bib, 
and a pair of lawn sleeves, so 
that no part of her woolen 
dress would come in contact 
with her work. As she fin- 
ishes a flower or leaf the part 
of the cloth on which it is is 
carefully rolled up and sewed 
in place so that it will keep 
clean. When the article is 
finished it is only necessary to 
dampen and press it. 
However, there are a great 
many women who would 
never be able to do any fancy 
work unless they did it as a “pickup work” at all hours and 
places. When done in this way it is necessary to wash it before 
sending it away, and the washing must be done carefully so that 
the colors will not run or fade, and the look of newness will be 
preserved. Here 
are some practi- 
cal directions on 
the washing of 
colored embroi- 
deries, given in 
the New York 
“Tribune” by 
one who knows 
all about it : 
“*Make a suds 
with good laun- 
dry soap and 
water, not too 
hot to bear the 
hands comfortably. Wash the piece by rubbing with the hands, 
letting the water swish freely through it ; but don’t put any soap 
on the embroidery or rub on the board, mind that—for it tears the 
work, or at best makes it rough. When it has been well washed 


Napkin Hotper 1x Movutp 
Work. 


Sora Prttow or Patz GREEN SILK. 


in this water throw it into a clear water of the same temperature ; 
wash well through that. Then put it into cold water with some 
bluing thoroughly mixed with the water. The article must not 
be allowed to lie after being once wet, but must be passed from 


Woman in town who never sits down : 
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one water to another as fast as possible, for the very best colored 
silks will run if left lying wet. 

“«Now comes the most important part; never dry these things 
out of doors, for the sun and even the hot wind will surely fade 
the silks. Let them get perfectly dry, and when you are ready t 
iron them (not before), Jay them wrong side up on the ironing} 
table, and with a dampening cloth (a clean sponge is better) make; 


Glove 


Gove Box or Wut Canvas, 


them thoroughly wet all over. Then iron with an iron as hot ag 
you dare use without burning, 

“‘T havea piece of white flannel to put under them when ironing, 
It is soft and the embroidery stands out better when this is done. 
When they are ironed this way they never need starch and will 
look like new. It seems a good deal of talk about a little centre- 
piece, but faded silk is not pleasant to look at, especially when 
one knows that some one must have been careless to have it 
become so, in nine cases out of ten.” 

A BEAUTIFUL little baby blanket was seen lately of fine flanne} 
embroidered with forget-me-nots, It was folded exactly like the 


TorerTe Cusnron. 


fold of a shawl, with one point hanging down in the back to make a 
pointed hood. At the sides it was caught together to form sleeves, 
so that it was a compromise between a loose wrap and a sack. 
Some of the new lamp shades are made of many ruffles of silk 
muslin about a finger wide. Each ruffle is edged with narrow 
black lace. The ruffles have a narrow heading and overlap each 
other in a billowy fashion. They are laid over a cover of China 
silk. Pink and blue shades are prettier with the touch of black 
than are those of yellow or pure ‘white. Though as the furore . 


for black and white is so great, shades of black and white will 
probably have their vogue. 
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Btiquette. 


How to Conpuct A WEDDING. 


WEDDING to which a large number of guests has 
peen bidden is an affair for careful consideration, and 
unless one has been out in society during the last season 
some little points are apt to slip by, and the more 

enlightened are very prone to be uncharitable. 

For a small affair, where ‘‘only members of ihe contracting 
families and the most intimate friends” have been asked, there is 
very little formality and much more freedom is allowed, but 
unless one intends to carry out every formality, a large wedding 
js not only yidiculous but unpardonable. 

In England the wedding is of much more state than here, the 
enormous cake, and the equally enormous banquet are the chief 
distinctive marks in which a London wedding differs from ours. 
There is much more ostentation and display than in America, and 
unless the family are jn mourning, the affair is usually more 
largely attended than here. 

“Tn France”—says Mrs. Sherwood in her charming book, 
«The Art of Entertaining »__‘9 singular difference of dress on the 
part of the groom exists. He always wears & dress coat and white 
cravat, as do all his ushers and immediate friends. It looks very 
strange to English and American eyes.” 

It is very distressing to people of refinement to have their 
approaching wedding discussed at length in the papers. Only 
those of vulgar taste will allow an ‘‘advance” account of the 
trousseau and general preparations, and year by year the idea of 
a wedding being more or less a public event is dying out, and 
instead a truly conservative and commendable retirement is not 
only growing more fashionable, but is recognized as being correct. 

The first intimation of an engagement should be from the 
pride’s mother, and the young pride fixes the day of the wedding 
herself. Then the father or mother, or guardians of the young 
lady issue cards, naming the day and hour of the wedding. 

The bridesmaids often receive their dresses as 4 gift from the 
pride. If she make her gift in some other form, she still has the 
privilege of selecting the color and general effect of their 
costumes. 

Ata large wedding at least six ushers precede the party into 
the church, after having seated the guests. These are generally 
followed by six pridesmaids, who walk two andtwo. In Protes- 
tant churches, no one wears a veil but the bride herself, who 
enters on her father’s arm. Widows who marry again must not 
wear white or veils. 

The bride’s dress should be made high at the neck and with 
sleeves, but some still persist in the low-cut corsage, even for a 
day-time wedding. The fact that the pride is in white, low at the 
neck and short sleeves, and the groom in full morning costume, is 
much criticised in France. 

Tf the wedding occurs in the evening, the groom must wear a 
dress coat and white tie. 

The invitations to the wedding are very simple and explicit : 


Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield 
request the pleasure of your company 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Gladys 
to 


Mr. Francis Alford 
on Wednesday, June 10th, at 12 o’clock 
St. Thomas's Church. 


In asking a young lady to be her pridesmaid, the pride is 
supposed to be prompted by claims of relationship or friendship, 
although fashion and wealth, and other considerations often 
influence these jnvitations. As for the ushers they must be 


unmarried men, and are expected to manage all matters at the 
church. 
Music should play softly during the entrance of the family, 
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before the service. The mother and the nearest relatives of the 
bride precede her jnto the church, and are seated before she 
enters, unless the mother be a widow and gives the pride away. 
The ceremony should be conducted with dignity and composure 
on all sides, for exhibitions of fecling are in the worst possible 
taste, At the reception the pride’s mother yields her place as 
hostess for the nonce, and is addressed after the bride. 

After two hours of receiving her friends, the young wife goes 
up-stairs to put on her dress, which may be of any color but 
black, for the journey. Perhaps this is the time for afew tears, as 
she kisses mamma good-bye. She comes down with her mother 
and sisters, meets the groom in the hall and dispenses the flowers 
of her bouquet to the smiling maidens, each of whom struggle for 
a flower. 

The parents of the bride send announcement cards to persons 
not invited to the wedding. 

Dinners to the young pair succeed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. For the first three months the art of entertaining is 
stretched to its uttermost. 

Wedding cards and wedding stationery should be simple white 
without glaze, and with no attempt at ornamentation. 

It is proper for the pride to have her left hand bare as she walks 
to the altar, as it saves her the trouble of taking off a long glove. 


ee 


A Philadelphia Product. 

People who know Philadelphia, with its high valuation of long 
and historic descent, and who realize the deference paid to a 
name numerously borne in the dignified old city, and highly 
honored for several generations, in both state and national history, 
will understand the shock sustained by native Philadelphian 
under the following circumstances : 

At one of the most select entertainments of the Quaker City, the 
Philadelphian aforesaid had introduced a titled acquaintance 
from England, and during the first half hour after their appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, his remarks to his taciturn friend were. 
on this wise : 

«When there is an opportunity I will introduce you to that 
stately blonde in old rose color and point lace—she isa Biddle.” 
Shortly after—“ Oh ! those two pretty girls with the gray-haired. 
chaperone? They are with their mamma, Mrs. C. She was a. 
Biddle.” And later—* That foreign-looking dowager, do you. 
ask? In black velvet and diamonds? Horridly ugly, isn’t she ? 
—but awfully rich—that’s Mrs. G. She was a Biddle.” 

« And pray,” asked his lordship, dropping his eyeglass and 
staring with unaffected earnestness, «what ts a Biddle?” 


The Children’s Table Talk. 

«This narrative teaches” the impression made upon children 
by the small happenings among elder folk. If it has any other 
moral the reader shall discover it for himself. 

Clara, aged six, and Ned, nearly four, have just had a mimic 
dinner, at which the placid Ned personated papa (Clifford), while: 
his excitable sister took the role of mamma (Katie). The young- 
sters fairly placed on opposite sides of the small table, Ned began 
by pushing away his tiny plate, and saying in the appropriate 
, « Tatie, L tant. possibly eat this. It isn’t fit to eat.” 

«Jt is, too, plenty good enough for you,” retorted the quick- 
tempered Clara, with raised voice and flashing eyes, quite forget- 
ting that she was to personate ‘* mamma.” 

Ned looked up jn mild surprise as he remonstrated, ‘‘ W-h-y,. 
Tara, that isn’t the way—I’m papa ! 
why, Tifford, dear, I tooked it myself—just as nice as I tood !” 

One rather hopes the incident may have been appropriately 
applied, later, by one of its unnoticed observers. 
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are no longor Suitable for use in a really tasteful table Service, 


Pounds of sugar. 
through a hair sieve, 
at least a quarter of an 
glasses, or, preferably, in wide-mouthed 
very closely. Boil them ina bain-marie, and Store in a cool place. 
A well-prepared Strawberry Syrup is very g00d and soothing in 


STRAWBERRY JAM.—Stew the berries with just as little sugar 
4S possible, and stir Continually. When the strawberries are 
thoroughly done, but not before, add the Sugar in the Proportion 
Of course the jam will 
need to cook only a little longer, and this will preserve as far as 
can be the exquisite red of the berries, 


STRAWBERRY SaLap.—Begin by putting the strawberries in 
glass dish with alternate layers of pulled Pineapple, The fresh is 
better, but the canned 
pulled instead of sliced, because the slices retain too much of the 
tough fibre, There are no two flavors that combine more per- 
fectly than those of the strawberry and the Pineapple. When the 
pyramid of fruit is completed, the strawberries, of course, on the 
top, pour over the whole either wine or the Strained juice of three 
lemons and two oranges, sweetened to taste. Keep it on the ice 


add the whites of six eggs (beaten light) and freeze. 


Use four quarts of cream and four cupfuls of 
whitc sugar. Add the juice of the Strawberries and beat the 
whole to a stiff froth, ; 
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pineapple may be used. It should be 
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STRAWBERRY AciD.—This is a most refreshing drink for the 
Sick as wellas r the table. To one quart of good clear Vinegar 
add a quart of berries. A little mo or Joss of the rruit makes 
no difference. Let them Stand twenty-four hours, and Strain, 
taking care not to Squeeze the bag. 


is better and has a fresher flavor if it is not cooked or SWeet- 
ened until used. Then add Sugar water and crushed ice to 
taste. 


A STRAWBERRY Drinx.—A Summer drink of Strawberries 
that can be pigeonholed for a brief time and then tried is recom- 
mended by its author 2 “strong, my friends, but good, very 
good.” 
lon. Put in first a layer of ice, brokon very small; then a thin 
then a gill of cream ; then half a pint 
then another ayer of ice, sugar, gill of 
then a ouble layer of ice ; then a bottle of 


STRAWBERRY Sponen Care —Six eggs, two teacupfuls of 
pastry flour, one and three-quarter cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of boiling water anq one heaping teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Thoroughly beat the Sugar and yolks of eggs 
together, add the whites, besten to a stiff froth, then the flour 
and baking powder sifted together Shree times and lastly the boil- 
ing water. Bake in duplicate long baking pans. During the 
latter operation make a soft frosting by boiling one cup of granu- 
lated sugar and one-half cup of mil until it will drop from the 


berries cut in halves, then dust with 
cake over, Arrange whole, even-sized strawberries neatly over 
the top, sift powdered Sugar thickly over the top and serve with 
plain or whipped cream. 


STRAWBERRY Savcr.—One gill of butter, two gills of sugar 
(one cup), one cup of ripe strawberries, mashed, white of one 
€g$; cream together butter and Sugar, add the white of egg 
beaten to a very stiff froth and the strawberries thoroughly 
When well beaten together, serve cold, 


bake in six shallow plates, 


STRAWBERRY Ick-CrEAM.—There is no more delightful ice- 
cream than one made of the juice of Tich, ripe Strawberries and 


fresh cream. Stir a heaping cup of granulated Sugar with the 


cream carefully and serve it with cake daintily iced and flavored - 
with bitter almonds, 


Icep StRawsERRy Comporn, —Arrange some fine large straw- 
berries in a compote glass, 
put into it pne pint of Marsala, and One gill of Syrup at thirty- © 


Freeze to icicles, Pour it over the strawberries, and 
Serve at once, 
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Christine. 


By BLANCHE CARR. 


. HE July sun beat down pitilessly on the sand hills, 
crisping the sparse tufts of grass through which the 


gray sand lizards lazily moved, and poured from the 

cloudless blue sky a flood of dazzling heat. Down the 
road which followed the windings of a little river, came a man 
on horseback. A solitary moving figure in that quiet scene, and 
one of rather unusual appearance in that part of the country. 
The horse was ordinary enough, a raw-boned bay, but the rider 
was the sort of a man one meets in the city, and not, as a rule, 
among the sand hills of western Nebraska. His tall athletic 
figure was clad in the outing costume of the day. His soft hat 
was pulled down over his dark eyes, and as he rode slowly along 
he inwardly cursed the luck that had brought him there on so hot 
a day. 

Elliot Rodney was, as he termed it, ‘a victim upon the altar of 
friendship.” While on his way to Colorado to spend his vacation 
among the mountains, he had stopped over at Seaton, to attend to 
some business for afriend. His friendly arcor was somewhat 
dampened, when he found a ride of ten miles was necessary to see 
his man, but having undertaken the task, he would not turn back. 

‘<Tt seems to me,” Elliot mused, ‘‘ that if I were George, I would 
let this land go to the devil before I would ask him to make a 
«purnt offering’ of himself, as I am doing. Besides it can’t be 
worth much anyway, and if these poor foreign beggars do cheat 
him a little, it won’t make much difference in the end. Such a 
country as this wasn’t intended for a native American I’m sure. 
Let me see now,” laying the rein on the horse’s neck, and drawing 
a letter from his pocket, which he thoughtfully scanned. 

« George says this fellow’s name is Anderson, and is a Swede. 
A foregone conclusion, my dear boy, and that he is ‘grazing 
his flocks and herds on his, George’s land, without leave or 
license,’ and that I am to settle matters as I think best. A 
pleasant occupation truly, when I could be enjoying the beauties 
of Manitou and Evelyn Graham’s smiles. I wonder if—” 

But what he wondered was never expressed, for as the horse 
plodded sleepily round bend in the road, a girl dressed in a 
blue calico gown and large flapping sunbonnet of the same, rose 
up and stared with wide eyes at the stranger. Resenting the 
sudden intrusion of this feminine apparition, the horse jumped 
aside, throwing Elliot violently to the ground, after which 
meritorious proceeding he cast a look of astonishment at his 
fallen rider, and began to refresh himself on the short grass by 
the roadside. 

Elliot started to spring up, but a sharp pain in his leg forced 
him to fall back with a suppressed groan. 

“ Are you hurt?” cried the girl, running to him, losing her 
shyness in her alarm. 

But Elliot did not reply. He lay looking at her with undis- 
guised surprise and admiration. She had thrown off her bonnet, 
and stood there, the sunshine turning her tawny locks to purest 
gold. Her beauty would have been remarkable anywhere, but 
it was simply startling here. 

She was tall, and the full exquisite curves of her figure could 
not be concealed even by her illy-fitting dress. Her features were 
almost Grecian in their regularity, the cheek and chin softly 
rounded, and the eyes large and limpid, of a elear golden-brown 
hue. The strongly marked level brows and curling lashes were 
of a slightly darker shade. Her blonde hair was brushed back 
from her face and braided into a long thick pleat, yet despite this 
severe treatment a few fluffy wandering waves shadowed her 
brow, and gave her a childlike expression which her sweetly 
curved red lips intensified. os .. 

“Really, I’m afraid J am,” he said hastily, noting the frightened 
look that was creeping into her eyes. ‘‘Must have wrenched my 
leg, as I fell, you know. ° Can you get help somewhere ?” 

“Yees,” she spoke with a slight draw! and an uneducated 


accent, yet her voice was of charming sweetness. ‘We live two 
miles from here, I can go for pap and the boys, but you oughter 
be in the shade.” 

Elliot readily conceded that he *‘ oughter,” and by the help of 
her strong young arms, he gained the shadow of a clump of 
willows that overhung the river, from which coigne of vantage 
he gazed after the girl’s receding figure, and vaguely speculated 
as to her probable identity. 

“The daughter of some farmer likely, but what a stunner ; 
looks more like a daughter of the gods, most divinely fair. 
Now, I appreciate a beauty as much as any one, put I must say 
I prefer them introduced ina more conventional style. They say 
a woman is the cause of all trouble, and, by Jove, I believe it. 
Here I am with apparently a broken leg, and all because this 
unthinking young woman frightened that confounded brute,” 
eying his erstwhile faithful steed with distinct disfavor. ‘‘ How 
I’m to get out of this I don’t see.” 

The time seemed very long, but the fair cause of his accident 
really returned quite shortly with a powerful looking Swede and 
a half grown boy in a wagon, the bed of which was covered with 
hay for Elliot’s comfort. They helped him in, and after dispatch- 
ing the boy to Seaton, with Elliot’s horse, for a doctor, the man 
climbed up to the seat, and leaving Christine, as he called the 
girl, to resume her occupation of watching the herd of cattle on 
the open prairie, drove slowly toward his home. 

Though stolid, like most of his race, the Swede eyed his 
suddenly acquired passenger with open curiosity, and unflinch- 
ingly questioned him as to his name, business, etc., Elliot giving, 
in the main, evasive answers, for which he was thankful when 
he learned that his interlocutor’s name was John Anderson. 

“Truly I have been delivered into the hands of mine enemy,” 
he grimly muttered, as the horses involuntarily halted before a 
peculiar looking structure. It was built of sod, plastered over 
outside, with tlie rooms opening off of either side of a roofed over 
passage. The door-yard, which was quite destitute of grass, was 
swept quite clean, and a stout good-natured looking woman was 
vigorously protesting with broom and voice against the invasion 
of a number of lazy pigs into its cleanly limits. 

Womanlike, she was at once sympathetic, and bustled around, 
anxious to make the handsome siranger comfortable in the 
“ settin’-room.” Although writhing from pain, Elliot looked with 
amused interest about him, as he lay at full length on the high 
white bed. 

The room was small and so low that a tall man could easily 
touch the ceiling. The floor was covered with an ingrain carpet of 
brilliant greens and reds, pathways and sections of which were 
protected from general wear by strips of old carpet and braided 
rugs. Rows of tin cans, with plants in them, stood on the 
window sills. Painted wooden chairs were placed primly against 
the wall, and a cane-seated rocker shared the honors of the 
apartment with a cheap varnished bureau, which was highly 
decorated with ‘‘ Remember me” cups, crocheted mats and a 
wonderful bouquet of paper flowers. : 

When the doctor arrived he pronounced Elliot’s ankle broken, 
and while not a complicated fracture, objected to his being 
moved. 

“You will be just as well off here as in town,” he said, and 
Elliot, as he recalled the “* town,” was fain to agree. Sothe good 
doctor departed, after promising to come often and to bring out 
Elliot’s possessions from the hotel. 

There began then a new and strange experience for Elliot 
Rodney. Being a journalist, he naturally studied his surround- 
ings, which at least had the merit of being unique. The people 
were mostly Swedes and Germans, many of them having lived in 
America a number of years, yet regarding the Americans with a 
half jealous dislike. 
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Elliot, as he thought of the large and thriving town that 
flourished some twenty-five miles away, looked with amazement 
» Whose manners Were so primitive, and whose 

though supposed to be English, was often unin- 
There was one expression, in particular, which was 
used as a token of assent, that frequently puzzled hin, being an 
indescribable combination of “yes” and “hah.” 
earnestness with which they regarded every statement in their 


vernacular, 


or disaster, and the contempt for city folks and Ways they were so 
careful to display in his presence, were always sources of amuse- 
ment ; and then— well, then there was Christine, 


The house, as is often the case with such people, bore 
little evidence of this fact, but the sheds sheltered all sorts of 
farm machinery, and 
man thereabout.” 
From the loquacious Mrs. Anderson, Elliot gained much family 
information, the prospect of being well paid having paved his 


and that, though the 
proud mother of five sons, had but the one daughter. 


he wouldn’t ; but my, she’s goin’ to have that and anything else 
You see,” confidentially, ‘‘ she’s goin’ to 
marry Auguste Peterson, from over on divide ’bout Christmas, 
after fall threshin’s done, and he’s got a lot of land and cattle. 
Christine ‘Il be quite a lady ; not but what she deserves it. She 
don’t herd only when all the boys is busy. I’ve raised her real 
careful and taken the ‘ Ladies’ Companion,’ for her to read right 
along. P’rhaps you'd like to read it yourself, sir; you seem 
kinder lonesome and Christine, she says the stories is real stirrin’,” 

The stories were certainly ‘‘stirrin’” but in Spite of their fas- 
Cinations Elliot’s thoughts wandered to Christine. It was a 
shame for such a beauty to marry some clod of a Swede. There 
was nothing else for her to do, he admitted, but she was so very 
pretty that it was really too bad. 

After Elliot’s advent, Christine herded no more, but stayed at 
home helping her mother, 

“If you’ve a mind to wait on this sick man,” she had said to 
her, ‘‘ you can hey’ the money to help buy your weddin’ things.” 

And Christine had evidently had “<a mind,” for she attended 
Elliot Rodney with unfailing patience, intuitively knowing when 
he wanted a drink of the cold limestone water, and arranging his 
pillows with deft touches of her slim brown fingers, 

Elliot found her a most interesting study. She was only seven- 
teen, with a vague instinct of refinement, that must have been 
the legacy of some forgotten gentle ancestor. She had eagerly 
read everything that she could procure, and cherished some in- 
definite dreams regarding a rich and handsome hero. The en- 
gagement to Auguste had ended these ; She had sighed a little at 
the time—but one does not grieve much for what one has never 
known—and then devoted her leisure moments to the crocheting 
of thread lace, a plentiful supply of which was essential to a 
country bride’s trousseau. 

But this stranger’s dark eyes disturbed her tranquility. She 
could not analyze the sensation, for though she wanted to be near 
him, she somehow did not, and when he smilingly thanked her 
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for some service rendered she felt an inexplicable longing to run 
away. 

Elliot, after writing a whimsical account of his adventure to 
his friends, though anathematizing the fate that had played him 
such a cruel trick, settled himself to make the best of the affair ; 
and with this resolve in view cultivated the acquaintance of his 
fair nurse. He had no intention of flirting with her, for he was 
honestly sorry for her narrow existence and only wanted to make 
her life a little brighter, if in his power. As he sat there, through 
the long hot days, enthroned on the chair of state, his bandaged 
leg resting on a carpet covered box, he felt that he would have 
lost his senses but for Christine. He liked to look at her and 
exhibited a good deal of ingenuity in obtaining his desire. Still 
she was nothing to him, no more than a beautiful child ; their 
worlds were far apart, he argued, forgetting that in the game cf 
hearts we all of us at some time play, propinquity can give any 
other emotion long odds and still win. 

One day Christine was sent on an errand to a neighboring farm, 
and Elliot was left to his own devices all afternoon. He was sur- 
prised to find how much he missed her, and after exhausting the 
contents of ‘‘The Weekly Leader,” waited for her return with a 
restless impatience that gave way to quiet satisfaction when he 
heard her step in the hallway. With half-closed eyes he leaned 
back and watched her through the open door, as she tossed off 
her sunbonnet, and, filling the tin basin with water, bathed her 
flushed face, then began to brush and braid her hair afresh. 
Standing there, with her amber-tinted locks unbound, the little 
curls ruffling round her neck and ears, her face fresh as a dew- 
washed flower, she looked so lovely that Elliot impulsively called 
to her. 

“Christine,” in a gently 
bring me a drink of water ?” 

She was by his side in an instant, the required sparkling 
draught in her hand. 

‘* You were gone so long,” he said Treproachfully. 

“Was 1? I didn’t mean to be,” she replied with down-cast 
eyes. ‘‘ Have you wanted anything ?” 

Just then a wandering breeze, created for Elliot’s undoing, 
came through the window, and blew all her loose tresses across 
his face and breast. A refractory curl became twined around 
the button of his light flanne) Coat, and, with nervous fingers, she 
sought to disentangle it, 

The collar of her dress was turned back, disclosing her full 
round neck, which was very close to him as she leaned down,,and 
yielding to a sudden temptation Elliot pressed his lips to the soft 
flesh. 

A flood of hot blood surged up in her face, and with one swift 
frightened glance of the great brown eyes, she was gone, upset- 
ting the glass of water on her mother’s much prized Carpet in her 
flight. 2 

“‘ Now what in the deuce Possessed me to do that,” was Elliot’s 
reflection. ‘I'll have to get away, or I’ll be making love to her 
yet. I didn’t mean to, but upon my word, she’s so wonderfully 
pretty, that a man loses his senses, Well,” smiling in a Tuefully 
tender manner, as he wound the soft shining strands around his 
finger, ‘I've a golden tress, in spite of Auguste.” 

That night he did not sleep much, for though not better than 
the average man of the day, and rather given to taking the world 
lightly, he had had no intention of making the girl unhappy, and 


appealing voice, “will you please 


gloomy conclusion he finally fell asleep. 
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he next morning he did not see Christine, and upon inquiry 
found that the young scion of the house of Anderson who had 
recently been engaged in watching the cattle, having rashly im- 
planted his bare foot on a rattlesnake, was disqualified for active 
work and that Christine had taken his place. 

This incident gave a new turn to affairs. Had Elliot seen 
Christine that morning, while the mood of stern rectitude was 
upon him, he would have probably executed his plan and left, 
put when he did not see her that day nor the next, her evident 
avoidance made him more anxious to explain, and as she would 
not give him an opportunity to do so, he set about to make one 
for himself, for “he really could not allow her to misjudge him.” 

Securing a stout stick, he limped about the place, displaying 
an interest in farming matters and ‘‘ stock,” that pleased his host, 
who had been rather inclined to regard him as a ‘‘dude” ; but 
three days passed before Elliot succeeded in his object. Thelong 
suliry day had imperceptibly blended into a cool hazy twilight 
when he saw Christine slowly driving the cows into the corral. 
He surveyed them with an air of critical interest as they came in, 
and then turned to help her close the gate with a casual remark 
as to the likelihood of rain, to which Christine murmured some 
reply, nervously arranging the fastenings of the gate, and in 
doing so the long barbs of the wire tore a deep jagged scratch 
across her hand. : 

« Oh,” she cried out involuntarily, her face blanching from the 
pain. 

Elliot caught her hand in both his own forgetting his formal 
attitude in his sympathy, stanching the blood with his handker- 
chief. At the touch of his fingers she trembled and shrank away, 
the warm color rushing back into her pale cheeks. 

‘What is the matter, Christine ?” he questioned, gently. wrap- 
ping the handkerchief around her hand, ‘‘surely you are not 
afraid of me. I haye wanted to speak to you so much—to—to 
earnestly crave your pardon for my forgetting myself the other 
day. I can never forgive myself, but I hope you will believe me 
when—Oh, Christine, don’t cry like that,” as the quivering sobs: 
shook her figure and great tears fell from the long lashes. 
«« Ohristine, speak to me, I can’t bear this, I love you so that—— a 

“Oh! hush,” she gasped, striving to withdraw her hand, 
«¢men like you mustn't talk so to girls like me.” 

“You don’t understand me,” Elliot exclaimed, throwing all 
prudence to the wind, ** can’t you see that I love you more than 
any one ; that I want you to be my wife.” 

You don't—you can’t mean that,” looking at him with wide 
tear-wet eyes. 

‘J do mean it, more than I ever meant anything in my life. 
Answer me, Christine, sweetheart, you love me 2” speaking in 
low thrilling accents, and winding his arms around the half- 
yielding, half-resisting girl. They were standing in the shadow 
of the stables, secure from observation, and Elliot, lifting her 
arms, placed them round his neck. 

‘*Now,” he said, kissing the averted cheek, ‘‘answer me, 
darling. Say, ‘ Elliot, l love you.”” 

He felt her arm tighten as she raised her blushing face, and 
putting her lips close to his ear, she whispered softly, 

“Indeed, oh, indeed, I do love you.” 

He had caught her closer in his arms, when @ voice calling 
through the still evening air caused her to spring from him. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Creation or Apam.—When God had determined to 
create Adam he sent in succession the four angels, Gabrail, 
Michael, Asraphil and Asrail for a handful of earth for the pur- 
pose. Each of the first three came pack in turn empty-handed, 
having been persuaded by the earth that the creation would result 
only in confusion and misery, put Asrail was faithful to his com- 
mission. He gathered a handful of earth: from the place where 
the temple at Mecca now stands and carried it to God, and of this 
earth Adam was fashioned. 
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feet, and is open at the front in a narrow slit as far down as a 


mind. 


For thirty-nine days the new-made man was kept at Mecca 
awaiting his soul. On the fortieth day this was given him, and 
he was then put into the Garden of Eden. His name, Adam, 
signifies ‘‘ of the turf,” but he was surnamed Saphi-Jula. To the 
angel Asrail, for his faithfulness, was given the office of receiving 
men’s souls at their death, and carrying them to God.—WNotes and 
Queries. 


Pretty GIRLS IN BEeTHLEHEM.—A correspondent of the 
Washington ‘‘Star” has been «« doing ” the Holy Land, and is filled 
with admiration for the damsels of Bethlehem. Ina recent letter 
he writes; ‘‘I don’t woader that Boaz fell in love with Ruth. 
The Bethlehem girls are among the beauties of the Hast, and you 
will find more pretty girls in the hills of Judea than in the same 
amount of territory anywhere else the world over. A shipload of 
these Bethlehem maidens, if they could be transported to the 
great northwest, would capture the bonanza farmers of the 
Dakota just as Ruth captured the great land-owner, Boaz, and 
when they came back to Washington as senator’s wives they 
would be the belles of the capital. These Bethlehem maidens are 
fair-skinned and bright-eyed. They have straight, well-rounded 
forms, which they clothe in long dresses of white linen, so beauti- 
fully embroidered in silk that a single gown requires many months 
of work. This gown is much like an American woman’s night 
gown, without the frills and laces. It falls from the neck to the 


modest decollete dress. Over this gown they wear sleeveles® 
cloaks of dark red stripes, and the head they cover with a long 
shawl of linen embroidered with silk. Each girl wears her dower 
on her person in the shape of a necklace of coins, and the fore- 
head of each maiden is decorated with a crown of coins, some of 
which are silver and others gold.” 


Ways WHICH ARE Curese.—Few Chinese gentlemen, when 
provoked, can refrain from language that outvies all that is com- 
monly included, under the word Billingsgate. The man, who, the 
other day, seemed to regard his friend as a cloud-encircled deity 
now seems to regard him as a malignant demon. His ancestry is 
described with much minuteness of detail. His mother is a near © 
relative of Cerberus. Every mandarin exhibits ‘‘the strange 
case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

In some of the Chinese blue pooks relating to foreigners there 
is no lack of what answers to coolie curses. We are a set of eye 
scoopers, baby-boilers, and the like. A certain term of scorn 
being objected to in earlier years, it is paraphrased now, and has 
lost nothing in the process. It was a classical hint, whose force 
lay in certain passages, which foreigners were not supposed to 
have studied. It portrayed the foreigner to the Chinese literary 
But the foreigner trampled upon Chinese delicacy of 
feeling, and rejected a term which the Chinese seem to have 
thought rather a condescension than otherwise.—Zhe Contem- 
porary Review. 


FremMALE SMOKERS IN EneLanp.—In London the cigarette 
habit has made such progress among the nice women that there 
exists a ‘‘ gentlewomen’s employment cigarette factory,” which 
furnishes ‘‘reduced” gentlewomen with cigarettes. It was 
founded a few years ago and is managed by Miss E. E. Wolff 
Cigarettes are made to order, whatever brand of paper and tobacco 
each customer prefers being used in her supply. Only two 
brands of foreign cigarettes are kept in stock, and those are 
supposed to be medicinal, being used for influenza and asthma. 


Christopher Columbus discovered Cuba, October 27, 1492. 

The same explorer discovered Jamaica, May 4, 1494. 

New York city was incorporated in 1665. 

Tobacco was first cultivated in Virginia in 1616. 

The first newspaper in North America was issued at Boston 
September 25, 1690. It was called ‘‘ Public Occurrence.” 


“ae gladly we tear down the dusty relics of Winter’s 
reign, and in their places substitute the delicate dra- 
peries and coverings for Summer. Whether one re- 
mains in town or seeks the cool and quiet of the country, 
there is a feeling that, like ourselves, our homes require a change 
of wardrobe. 

In the country one has a great deal of liberty in the selection of 
hangings, upholstering or drapery, for even the gayest and 
cheapest material is regarded with favor; but for those in town, 
who are attempting to woo a semblance of freshness, there is 
always the fretting query of propriety to meet and overcome. 
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In and About the House 


Some Steerstions FoR SUMMER COMFORTS. 


[Junx, 1894, 


In our first illustration, a charming idea for a young girl’s 
room is shown. It has very simple furnishings, and yet is tasteful 
in the extreme. The white iron bed is draped in white Swiss, 
with a spot of yellow, a vallance of the same reaching to the 
floor. The spread is of pure white butcher’s linen, neatly hem- 
stitched, and the pillow slips have ruffles finished with yellow silk 
buttonhole stitching. 

The walls are done in a buttercup design upon an ivory ground, 
and the curtain before the little home-made book case is of yellow 
satin damask; needless to say white enamel was used for the 
sides and shelves. A kitchen table of small size combined ad- 
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TE PosstBiuities or Dorrep Swiss. 


Of all the sheer, thin materials suitable for Summer, dotted 
Swiss is pronounced the sweetest, purest and most satisfactory. 
It may be laundered perfectly, and comes back with a delicious 
cleanliness, and as it is comparatively cheap it may be used in a 
great profusion, for it is a mistake to have thin draperies suggest 
a scantiness. 

Pure white is always in good taste, but a suggestion of color 
may be introduced in the dot if desired ; indeed, a room done up 
with some color in its hangings is far less trying than the 
immaculate one-tone. 


mirably with an oval mirror, and yellow dotted Swiss simply 
arranged furnished the curtains, A pretty table cover is of white 
linen, with yellow spots as its ornamentation. It is a restful 
change afier so much of the Meaningless embroidery one sees. 
Swiss drapes the window, and in the cushions of the window 
seat there is a pleasing introduction of other colorings. A dove- 
gray satin pillow upon the floor invites the slender foot to rest, 
and Oriental embroidery of gold and silver thread upon Mediter- 
ranean blue linen is quite as inviting as is its pure white lawn 
companion. The polished floor is relieved by hand-worked denim 


; 


June, 1894.] 


rugs, and altogether the whole apartment breathes of quiet, restful 
gomfort, where dust and warmth are foreign and forgotten. 

So many houses have wide porches that it is now quite fashion- 
able to have lunch served upon them. An easy matter is it to 
make a porch inviting, especially where the view is fine. Mexican 
or Indian blankets are beautiful covers for couches as they add 
vigor in color to the scene. The screen is here of light tint China 
silk in a maple frame, but something less expensive will answer. 


" phis is almost a necessity, as one feels more at ease partially kepi 


out of the vision of chance passers-by. 
Imagine a feast of richest cream, luscious berries and savory tea 


out here—and then say they would taste as well in the most 
regaily appointed dining hall. 
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swing quite low, and its occupant can then keep up 4 gentle’ 
motion by the merest tap of her foot upon the floor. 

A remarkable bedroom has window curtains and door hang- 
ings of satin, in a delicate shade of pink, over which is real point 
d’Alencon, and this valuable lace veils the toilette table also. The 
bed is of hammered silver, hung with white satin, handsomely 
embroidered with sprays of white heather and white violets in 
floss silk. The bed rests on a dais, covered with white velvet ; 
the chairs and inviting lounges being upholstered in the same way 
asthe bed, All the appointments of the toilette table are of silver, 
set with fine rubies. The white and pink idea is further carried 


out in the ermine rug and by banks of palest pink dwarf azaleas, 
set in silver jardinieres. 
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Frye o’Crock TEA IN THE Open ATR. 


The Hindoos understand the blessings of the open air, and con- 
struct a swinging couch which in many respects surpasses @ ham- 
mock. This may be of any dimensions, but is more easily hung 
if of oblong form, about four and one-half by three feet. Those 
rare, beautiful importations from the land of the sacred Ganges 
are of very expensive construction, with ‘chains of hand-wrought 
copper, and the frame of carved teak wood. “We are more 


modest, and will be satisfied with a frame of pine, with a 
duahiGhed tattress "made just to fit. The frame may be fitted 
with cords in the hammock style if preferred. This arrangement 
8 not quite so soft, but decidediy cooler, The couch should 


The bathroom, which opens jnto the bedroom, harmonizes with 
the latter, and is a dream of exquisite coloring. The ceiling, 
floor and walls are of pink Carrara marble, and there is a frieze of 
carved Cupids playing among the garlands of flowers and fruit. 
Three marble steps lead to the bath, and at the top of these are 
groups of pink camellia plants in full flower. Instead of the usual 
douche apparatus a silver fountain, in the form of a dol phin, 
showers the perfumed water over the bather. The light filters 
through pink silk vellum, which is arranged as the ceiling, and 
the tiny electric lights are fashioned like rosebuds of the tenderest 
pink. 
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sAunew, English; linoleum. is literally Jaid, like tiles, in small, , herbs. Mix together,.and put,into the jar in alternate layers with 
separate pieces oman India,nubber solution, which not only holds _ the rose stock, add a few drops of oil of rose, geranium or violet, 
them fast;,diutialso makes them: noiseless... The,color is fast, goes and. pour oyer the whole one-quarter pint of good cologne, This 
right through tothe back, and. consequently. does nogalter, or, fade.; wil] last:for years,,and a little layender or orange flower water, or 
before the| material is!worn(ont.,, These; tiles can, be, laid, on.any, any,-nice/perfume,,and some.seasons.a few, fresh rose petals may 
kind: of fooniwhateyen, and the wornout,places,can.be repaired at. be,added;from.time to:timen, > [r2iineed suo eh uy, 

any timeiy Ani Englishauthority on-house furnishing and.decoray,. stilt CU snese 6 
tion. recommends jn thin quality.of linoleum. tobe, used as adado, A, Hanocx..Awnxrye.—Oftenithe,enjoyment of a hammock is 
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BG iON OTSA. at srs se SL5t 
forthe, walls in ai kitehen,.;J¢ should. be,glued close tothe wall,,. greatly interfered,with, by, aprovoking absence-of.shade just when 
and, may} be finished.sat, the stop: with,a,plain-moulding. jIt,may... we most want it. Perhaps -there,is one convenient tree under 
then he-oiled)or;varnished.or left in its natural condition, as.qne.. which-to. hang,.the hammock, or,again there may be two young 
choosesc,; Et; \eanjbe; washed) as readily as. a tile dadg,.is durable... trees, whose leafage does.not:protect from-the sun.; It is an-admir. 
and comparatively inexpensive. 219s bag; merle: se able plan, under these circumstances, to stretch an awning over the 


hammock, for then you can lie in the hammock at all hours in 

Hints KOR MAKING INEXPENSIVE CURTAINS.—Oatmeal cloth,  serenest comfort, perfectly unconcerned even if light showers come 
unbleached: sheeting scrim; or Toile Colbert (which is very like up. Make the awning in the form of an isosceles triangle cutting 
milk-strainiy, «loth; areal: nee seal Sie Mie off the acute angle at.a-width 
gocd foundatjonis = 
curtain ; on any Of thes 
may work a border ir 
els. Red and pink i 
with leaves, witlhya fey stems... ° 


erew eye in the 
< tod through 
ils S$-a-Fope, and tie 
' thisend {0 the tree ; the other 
v points must haye ropes sewed 
P<. |) stoutly tothemand be tied to 
posts; unless there is a second 
tree, in which fortunate event 
they-can be’ tied to its 
branchés.;' : 


of light grass in; g< ‘Allosellé, 
make an effectiye-garnituré. 
The deep coarse: lace; either ~> 
antique or coarse-terchon, — 
should edge the curtaigs, Or* 
you may make a Dorder by. 
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flowers or birds froni™ér BR tes ieee > (ee 

tonne, and appliqué, it4 

the curtain, but nholing’ th; ‘ 

edges with sill-to 'mateh thes 2 > 
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eA PRETTY shoe box is 
‘madé by! choosing a plain 
pine box {with a hinged 
cover, and having it divided 
intocompartments. Cover 
the sideg with pleated cre- 
Be tonne, and finish around the 
fee: a ide with a ang “ae 
es es e top is covered with the 
Te Bik cretonne, pleated and tacked 
[4 around the edge, the tacks 
being covered by a heavy 
~cord to match the fringe. 
The eretonne is-drawn in full 
to the centre and finished 
with a rosette of the same or 
bow of ribbon. A long piece 
of the cretonne may be fes- 
tooned around the sides of 
the box, if one desires to 
add to the fanciful effect. 


flowers, leayes, ett 
have just seen‘a,pr 
curtains for.a cour ] 
bedroom made of unhilea 
sheeting, with a-stripac 
tonne pu ross thet p, 
bottom ¢f the ety 
ply the wide sirip 
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rose petals in the-morning 
let them stand in a Gool plaée, 
toss them up lightly for one 
hour to dry ; then put them 
in layers, with salt sprinkled 
over each layer, in a large 
covered dish; a glass butter 
dish is a convenient recepta- is so peculiarly striking as to 

cle. Add to this for several deserve especial comment. 

mornings from one pint to a quart of stock, according-to tthe»; It ‘hangs*from™a hook in the ceiling of a small room in an 

size of the jar; stir every morning and let the whole stand for _ artist’s home and forms the entire ceiling. Beneath it is the tea 

ten: days; io Thentransten.dt toa glass fruit jar, in the,bottomyof table and allits paraphernalia, together With.a, hamboo:settee, and 

which placejtwo, ounces of allspice, coarsely ground,.and asmuch. five,chairs,,all..set upon-a Japanese, rug, The. tea service. is, of 
stick, cinnamon, broken coarsely.,. This may now, stand for six fine, Japanese ware and. the. tea. itself comes from, Japan. ‘Phe. 
weeks, closely,.coyered, when. it is ready for the permanent jar, , entire room. is complete and .one, feels on; entering. that, it is a, 
which may, be,as pretty as ingenuity can devise or means purchase... veritable bit of the land of, chrysanthemums, ...,, ae 


Hue Japanese umbrellas 
are serviceable for many 
things, but one seen recently 


A Swincixe Hinpoo Goucn. 


, TE 
Those with double covers are the best, and ery, pretty ones in the ; py Citi? i! 7oharviece> stances ray toate 
blue, and white.,Japanese, ware, holding, over # quart, can be Paster casts may be converted into; bronze statuary, scarcely. 
bought:for a few shillings. .Have.ready one ounce.each of cloyes,. distinguishable from the real, thing. by: . the following process: 


allspice, cinnamon. and mace, all ground (not fine); one ounce.of First apply a coating of thin shellac ; when, this has been allowed. 
orris root, bruised and shredded ; two ounces of lavender flowers _ to soak into the plaster, paint with dull. brown. paint, and rub-in, 
and a small quantity of any other sweet-scented dried flowers or with the hand a greenish bronze powder till the surface is covered... 
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AaCtap: of heat 
A ComepretTa ms ONE ACT. 


SCENE. --Drawing-room. Interior in 4th grooves. Lamps lit 
on tables. Discover JosePH asleep, with newspaper in his hand, 
seated in chair, B. of L. tabee. 


head to drive off altogether, and leave us to get home as best we 
could. 
Sir Charles—I confess the fellow shows great impudence, but 
JoserE [yawns, looks R., rubs his eyes|—Past one ‘arclock YL perhaps he did not understand the orders to wait. 
declare I may think myself lucky if-I gets to bed by five. So it Lady ©. [seated L. C., front]—Not understand ! He can under- 
goes through the season—till Tm regularly knocked up for want stand English. (Sir Charles hums an operatic air, R. C., front} 
of my nateral rest. Hullo! [rises] there’s our carriage. [to Wee ne ree with your curious copying of the court, to have 
1,1 5.] They’ve come, and I shall git to bed at last! [looks out everybody about you German. 
of window] Hullo! it’s a strange gentleman as is a gittin’ h’out ! Sir O.—It’s too bad, really too bad of the fellow ; but then, you 
{in horror] If they hain’t gone and brought somebody ’ome with must allow, there are no coachmen like the Germans. 
them from the ball! Well, I never! I sha’n't git to bed to-night! Lady C. [tosses her head]—Oh, I know that when you once 
[hands in pocket. J Well, hif they wants P’anythink, I’m plest if take a fancy to anybody, there’s no way of getting you out of it. 
they mus’n't ring for it! [Exit L., proscenium E., shaking his head. Sir C.—There’s not much to choose between us. You will not 
hear of my discharging Peters the porter, yet he is lazy and inso- 
lent, and quite unfitted for the post. He’s so deaf and purblind, 
Scroceins [at D. m ¥.]J—I beg pardon ! [comes down ¢., timid- +00, that, as you know, we had much difficulty in getting in-doors 
jy] I hope JT am not intruding. Eh? [listens, looks round] just now. He would have it that we had come home in the car- 
There’s nobody here. How strange that I should have come fo viage an hour ago. 
this place ; T'llleave it to the unprejudiced opinion of any un- Lady C.—But Peters is an old servant of my mother’s and IT 
prejudiced person, if I have not come strangely to this place. will not have one who has served our family faithfully turned out 
{Confidentially.] Tt’s all the fault of my landlord. My landlord, into the cold. 
like most jandlords, has @ daughter, but, unlikemost daughters of ‘Sir C.—Oh, very well. 
most landlords, she was married this day, and on the occasion of Lady C.—Very well, sir, I shall retain Peters. [rises.] 
her union, he gave & grand ball. As the tenant for whom he has Sir C.—And I shall keep Groganoff! [goes up for his hat, 
the highest esteem—I lodge in the attics, furnished—I was invited leisurely] There, I perceive you are fatigued and wish to retire. 
The revelry was at its acme—when, judge of my dismay, when I Iwon’t detain you. Good-night, dear. 
perceived that my vis-a-vis was one of my creditors—a man who ‘Lady ¢.—What, are you going back to the ball ? To dance 
has been looking for me ever since 1 last changed my address. 1 with Lady Castlevaine ?, That makes four or five times you have 
Jeft the rooms—he followed—I reached the street—be wasatmy done it. . 
heels} In another five seconds I would have been arrested, when Sir C.—Four or five times! Why, my dear Clara, how you 
a bright thought struck me! Before a dwelling where there were exaggerate. I only waltzed with her twice, dear. She's the only 
evidences of a grand entertainment, & rank of stylish carriages lady in all London who knows how to dance—after you. 
were waiting. I sprang into one, with the intention of passing Lady C.—Oh, I dare say! By all means, return to the ball. 
out on the other side to bafile my remorseless creditor, when—oh, When one has loved a woman for four years, it is quite natural 


fate ! the footman <lammed the door shut behind me, I could not’ you should find pleasure 1n meeting her. [seated L. C., front. ] 


Enter, D. in F., Scroacins, timidly. 


open the other, and the coachman—jabbering some foreign lingo Sir GC. [comes beside Lady Clara]—Don’t be silly | you know, 
j _-whipped up the horses as if he, too, had a creditor at his back. © MY dear Clara, that‘l have never loved any one but you. ; 
In vain my remonstrances—I had to resign myself to my fate. I Lady C. [repulses his attempt to embrace her, rises]—Then you 
sas driven up to this door-—the gates opened to me. I got out, as area terrible hypocrite, sir! 
it were, mechanically! 1 ascended the stairs mechanically! I gir C.—My darling! [c.] 
entered this room, and here Tam. But where am 1? What a Lady C.—Never mind,-never mind! I am not surprised that 


splendid place ! [abruptly] If anybody comes, T—Oh, whatif you had the good taste to marry me, but I do wonder that you 
J should be taken for a thief | That would still be my usual luck ! could have escaped so fascinating a flirt. You would have made 
For the last six months I have spent all my time (I had no money” @ better match there. 

to spend) in running about to avoid my creditors. And in love Sir C.—Ah! I know that you do not think so! And I forgive 
matters I have been equally unfortunate. Oh, Bupbrasia |) “you. Ask my pardon ! 
Euphbrasia ! I have even found you jook down upon me since you Lady G.—Upon my word | Oh, she is lovely—at a ball; and 
left the humble and guileless pallet of the Alhambra for the gentle _ her taste is for high things always, except her dresses. She has 
shades of the Lyceum, with a perspective of Gremorne for the 70 fickle mind—it’s the same Jace to-night that I saw on her two 
summer! Ab ! viper ! {takes note from his inner coat-pocket] this years ago. ; 
vile scrap of paper is my serpent! What an awful sensation I » Sir C.—You alarm me! Thad no idea you had such a wicked 
have, [reads] ‘‘ Dear and loved one: I will wait at the stage  tongue- : 
door. Charles.” Charles ! Char-les ! Chawles |! Short put sharp- Lady C.—But you had better go, if you would not be late for 
No other clue. Stamped with initials—l may be able to find my the cotillion. [up -, and comes down slowly.] : 


rival by the stamp. But it is evident I shall not find him’ here— Sir C.—Have you no confidence in me 2 

so L will depart. But how? Oh, Euphrasia ! Ah! [toz.] there’s Lady C.—I am not yout dupe, sir, that’s all. [c., front.] 

a corridor ! (at L. 2 #.}?There must be a doorway somewhere. Sir C.—Ah ! what an odious thing 18 jealousy | Why, my dar- 
Oh! Eupbrasia ! [ert L., proscenium x. | Bupbrasia! fof] ling, if I were to see 4 man kneeling at your feet I should not 


, suspect you, put believe him only your shoemaker ! [laughs] 
Enter, v. in ¥., LADY Crara and, SiR Cuaries. She comes Ya, ha! [goes up R. and returns leisurely ] 


down c., he removes his overcoat and hat, which he places 0% Lady C.—Are you ee: ‘i 
cabinet up. She takes off oP era-cloak. Sir O.—Perfectly sure. It’s the last thing in the world for me 
Lady Clara. [L. C., front|—My dear Charles, I hope you to be jealous. 


are at last convinced that your eoachman is a dangerous fellow. Lady C.—Take care, sir, You never should defy a woman. 
4 Not content with risking out lives by driving while in a state of Sir O.—I can’t help it. It's my nature! What jf I were to 


jntoxication—intoxication, sit, I insist—he now takes it into his give you a proof of it. [seats himself R. c., front, Lady Clara 


Seated L.c., front] At the ball, quite by chance, I overheard old 
Lady Trimmins prattling about the attentions paid to you by a 
cettain Mr. Howard—I think. 

Lady C. [angrily]—Lady Trimmins is a meddling, scandal- 
mongering, impudent old woman ! 

Sir C.—Very likely. They say this Mr. Howard is a terrible 
lady-killer. I had not the Pleasure of seeing him as I was in the 
salon. But I know too well how a lady can regard her mere 
cavaliers. There, you see, if you had not led the conversation to 
this subject, I should certainly have forgotten every bit of it. I 
have every confidence in you, my dear, 

Lady C.—A most deserving trust of yours, so much love that 
there is no room for jealousy. 

Sir C.—Jealousy ! [snaps his fingers] That’s the most foolish 
passion in the world. It must have been invented by some envi- 
ous fellow who could not get anybody to love him, and so tried 
to spoil everybody else’s joy. [up R. to get his overcoat and hat] 
When they make out the list of jealous husbands my name will 
be missed among them. 

Lady C.—Your name will be missed on the engagement cards 
if you are not soon back to the ball. [takes seat x. c., front. ] 

Sir C.—Good-night | now, were I jealous, I might think that 
you wanted to get rid of me! Good-night ! 

Lady C. [looking front, carelessly]—Good-night ! [Sir C. comes 
down and tries to kiss her. She struggles] No, no, no! [vises, ] 

Sir C. [kisses her]—Come, Clara! This won’t do! Pleasant 
dreams, Clara! I hope you will wake up more reasonable. [up c.] 
Good-night | 

Lady ©. [pleasantly]—Good-night ! [Zzit Sir C.r.p.] [takes 
seat as before] I wonder if he will go back to the ball ? [removes 
some of her jewelry] After all, what does it matter to me? I 
would give all my pearls and diamonds to put Charles’ faith to the 
test. Fond of a woman and not jealous ! [takes up hand-glass] 
Am I so ugly [looks at her reflection] that no one could take a 
fancy tome? No! [sets down glass] Oh, thesemen! these men | 
they are all alike! Ah, I'll sit up all night, I'll paint my face, I'll 
dye my hair the color of carrots, and when I have succeeded in 
making myself hideous and insupportable I shall triumph! All 
the men will go wild about me, and Charles will be jealous. [goes 
up c.] I did not hear him leave, I wonder if he has gone to the 
ball? [to R.D.] I hear nothing. 


Enter i. proscenium E., cautiously, ScRoGGrns, to 1. o. 


Scrog.—I can’t get out! It’sa perfect labyrinth. There don’t 
seem to be any doors. [up c.] - 

Lady C. [turns, sees Scroggins]—Oh, a man! a thief! and I 
am alone! Oh, take everything, but spare my life! Oh! [Scrog- 
gins is as much frightened as Lady Clara herself. ] 

Scrog.—Take everything. [bows awkwardly] She evidently 
takes me for a burglar. [aloud] Madam, I only want-— 

Lady C.—There are my jeweis—my money-—— 

Scrog.—The key —— 

Lady C.—They’re in the drawers ! but spare me, 

Scrog.—The key to the front door. 

Lady C.—Take all and go—go with your gang—— 

Scrog.—My—my gang! Madam, I am quite alone here. I 
haven't got any gang! It's quite by accident, and all the fault 
of my landlord that I am lost in this mysterious house. 

Lady C. [manner changes to haughtiness]—Only a man, sir ? 

Scrog.—Nothing more, ma’am, I assure you ! 

Lady C.—A stranger here, without invitation? How dare you 
present yourself at this hour of the night. 

Scrog.—It’s not my: fault—it’s all the fault of my landlord ! 

Lady C.—His landlord? Then you are not a thief ? 

Scrog.—I assure you I have hard enough work to get my living 
honestly, as it is ! 

Lady C.—How comes 
house ? ; 

Scrog.—tf you'll allow me to speak, I will find pleasure in ex- 
plaining. 


an honest man secretly in my 
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Lady C. [aside]—The man has a stupid sort of air that encour- 
ages me. [aloud] In short, sir, how did you come here? [c.] 

Scrog. [R.c.] Ina lovely carriage, ma’am. A chariot drawn 
by two very fast horses, 

Lady C.—A chariot ! 

Scrog.—Which brought me from Portland Square to this house 
in a twinkling, , 

Lady C. [aside]—My chariot brou,nt this man to my house, 
Oh I begin to see, 

Scrog. [aside]—She’s a lovely creature! [aloud] Madame, a 
matter which deeply affects my heart [aside and pockot ! [ aloud} 
over which permit me to draw the curtain—forced me to fly from 
4 person with whom I had an account to settle —— 

Lady C. [puzzled]—What then ? 

Scrog.—There was no other means of escape, so I jumped into 
& Carriage, with the intention of leaving on the other side, when, 
just as I was getting out, the coachman drove off, and replied to 
all my cries for him to whoa ? in a foreign gibberish. 

Lady ©, [laughing]—Oh, I see. 

Scrog. [aside]—She sees ! the lovely woman sees ! [joins in the 
laugh till she gives him a severe look, when he ceases to laugh. ] 

Lady ©. [half aside]—I am delighted for Charles’ sake that this 
has happened. We'll see now if he will still take Groganoff’s 
part.] ; 

Scrog.—G@roganoff! the coachman! Ah! I thought he was a 
German, or, from the pace we went a Rushin ! 

Lady C.—I understand it all, now. 

Scrog. [joyfully]—She understands it all ! Splendid creature, 
Then, madam, as you understand it all, I have no doubt you see 
how innocent I am in the matter. But you may search me if you 
like! Virtue will submit even to feeling the lining of his hat, 

Lady C. [laughs]—I have every confidence in you, sir, 

Scrog.—Thank you! Your confidence honors me! Not that I 
wish to break off this pieasant little conversation, but in considera- 
tion for you, I will be much obliged to you if you'll have me 
shown to the door. [looks r.] It is two o’clock, you see. 

Lady C.—Two o'clock ! so it is, Thad no idea time had flown SO. 

Scrog. [gallantly]—Oh ! in your company ! 

Lady C. [aside]—Anh! the little man is pretty intelligent, after 


Scrog.—Most indelicate for me/ Frightful, I confess! Is there 
no way of getting out except the regular entrance 7 

Lady C.—I know of none—| pause. Looks x. 1 E.] Except that 
window. 

Scrog.—Ah! [joyfully to window, L. 1 &., looks out, turns 
round with a glum expression] Isn’t it reether high 7 [shudders. } 

Lady C.—I can’t help it if it is. Any way, it is only the second 
floor ! 

Scrog.—Only the second floor! It might as well be the top of 
St. Paul’s! [returns to 1, c.] I beg pardon, madam, but I am 
constitutionally nervous, I know that I should never have the 
courage to drop, if once I hung outside that window, and I would 
swing there, uttering the most powerful shrieks! and if I aroused 
the neighbors, I think you will admit, that would be a more 
indelicate position than the other one ! 

Lady C.—Right, sir. You can shut the window. 

Serog. [aside]—She is a Scrumptious creature | 

Lady C. [louder]—Shut the window ! 

Scrog. [to u. 1 e.]—I’d rather do that than jump out of it ! 
[closes window. ] & 

Lady ©.—I must think of something else, : 

Scrog.—[abruptly]—Haven’t you your latch key ? [ always 
carry mine. 

Lady C. [aside]—He begins to be a burden. I hear nothing 
from Charles’ room! I must call him—there’s no fear of a Inis- 
take. Ie is not at all jealous. [pauses, Scroggins goes up L., 
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looking around] At least he dins it into my ears often enough, 
that he is not. [puts her hand on the spring-bell, but checks her- 
self] Stop, stop 1 now I think of it—that story of Mr. Howard. 
[Scroggins nearly upsets table up L. C., and stops, frightened] 
He does not know him even by sight. I havea good mind to play 
this common card off for the court-card on him! Why not! I 
will! : 

Scrog. [aside] Quarter past two ! it’s forty-five to three that Pl 
not get clear of it. [Going to steal out D. in F.] 

Lady C.—Sir! [Scroggins turns and comes down u. ¢.] I 
have found the way to get out of it, [motioning him to take 
seat, R. C-] 

Scrog.—L beg pardon ! 

Lady C.—I have found the way to get out of it. [takes seat, L. 
c., facing R.] Please to sit there. 

Scrog. [surprised, falls into chair, R. c., facing her, troubled 
with his hat, etc.]—Is this the way out of it ? 

Lady C.—To open with— 

Serog.—What—to open with ? [bewildered. ] 

Lady C.—Are you not in some profession or calling ? 

Scrog.—Madam T am a—a clerk. [aside] in a printer’s office. 
I was educated for the bar. Z 

Lady G.—I am looking for a steward to replace my present one, 
You would suit, if you find no objections. 

Scrog.—Steward ! [looks around] in such a splendid house ! 
[looks at Lady C., aside] and to such a generous creature ! 

Lady C.—The salary is two hundred pounds, and perquisites. 

Scrog.—T wo hundred pounds, and perquisites ! exquisite | 

Lady C.—Do you accept ? 

Scrog.—Accept with enthusiasm ! enthusiasm ! 

Lady c¢.—Agreed then. 

Scrog.—Agreed ! 

Lady C.—Might T ask your name ? 

Scrog.—Oh | my name is Scroggins ! 

Lady C. [laughs]—Scrog—ha, ha, ha! 

Scrog-—No, madam ! [dignified] not Scrog—ha, ha, he ' 
Scroggins ! 

Lady O.—Scroggins. 
changing it. 

Scrog.—Oh, not at all. [aside] Two hundred pounds ! ‘* A rose 
by any other name would—sound as well.” Anything to oblige 
you ! ' 

Lady C.—What do you say to—to Howard ? 

Scrog.—By all means 1 let it be Howard ! [aside] two hundred 
pounds Howard on me—I mean showered on me. Let me see. 
Two hundred—four pounds a week and perquisites—— 

Lady C.—Mr. Howard! [Scroggins absently counting on his 
fingers] Mr. Howard! Mr. How—ard ! 

Scrog.—Eh ! oh! 

Lady C.—Will you take a cup of tea, Mr. Howard ? 

Scrog.—I beg your pardon, I q te forgot my name. 
should enjoy a cup of tea ! 

Lady C. [aside] Charles makes no sign, yet we are talking 
loud enough ! [rings.] 

Scrog. [aside]—The early breakfast-house. 


but 


I beg your pardon. Would you mind 


I really 


Enter, b., proscenium E., JosePs, startled at seeing SCROGGINS. 


JosEPH.—Did your ladyship ring ? 

Scrog. [aside]—Your Jadyship ! [draws his chair more right, R.] 
A real live ladyship t and I have not got my gloves. [feels his 
pockets. } 

Lady C.—Yes, Joseph ! 

Joseph.—Yes, my lady ! 

Lady C.—Bring in some sandwiches wine and tea- 

Joseph. [puzzled] I beg pardon, my lady. 

Lady C.—Some sandwiches, wine and tea. [Joseph bows. } 

Serog. [aside]—Hcre’s style! I wonder if I could order such @ 
blooming giant around ! [Beit, JosePu L-, proscenium, E. 

Lady ©. [looks up R. 2 #.]—There he is ! [Sir Charles was just 
coming on by R. D., when he saw Scroggins. He slips out and 
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hiles himself behind curtains, D. in F., showing himself during 
following] He is listening. [aloud to Scroggins] Mr. Howard ! 
Mr. Howard ! [Scroggins starts. ] 
Sir C. [ina yhisper]—Howard ! 
Lady C.—How fortunate it was that I should have met you at 
the ball. 4 
Scrog. [amazed, aside|—The scrumptious woman was at my 
landlord’ ball! Ob, [aloud] very fortunate ! 
Lady C.—But I must say that I do not agree with your ideas 
upon di lomacy- 
Scrog. [aside]—My ideas upon dip—dip—she dips too deep for 
me. 
Lady C.—Your reasons are rather weak, J take it. 
Serog. [aside]—My reasons are weak ? my head is. 
follow her. 
Lady C.—It all depends upon the fitness of the occupant for the 
post. 
Scrog.—The post. [joyfully] I see | she means the post-office. 
Yes, madam, the post-office is one of those offices where the— 
[aside]—dear me 1 I wonder what posis am T talking about! 
Lady C.—I admit that there aresome places at which one might 
toss his head. 
Scrog.—It depends upon the style of the head. [aside] I won- 
der if she takes the compliment. 
Lady C.—Ah ! we shall have plenty of time to talk it over, for 
we shall see each other often. : 
Scrog.—Of course, if I am to be in the same house. [Sir Charles 
shows his face, inflamed with passion, between curtains. j 
Lady C.—It’s a very pretty place where we spend the summer. 
I suppose you will come down into the country with us. 
Scrog.—I will be delighted to follow your ladyship anywhere 
[asidc] out of the reach of my creditors. 
Lady C.—And you shall tell me if you have a higher opinion of 
hunting in Cheshire than in Circassia. 
Scrog.—Cir-cas-sia | [aside] What the devil does she mean? 
Sir Cassia ! oh, it’s some swell I haven’t been introduced to yet. 
[aloud, Dundreary tone] Aw, aw, ya-as, happy to hunt with him, 
aw, aw! 
Lady C. [rises, aside]—I fear Charles can hardly contain him- 
self. Itisas much as Tcan do to keep from laughing. [aloud] 
While they are preparing the tea, dear Mr. Howard, would you 
kindly permit me to leave you & moment, to go into my 
dressing-room ? 
Scrog. [not rising]—Certainly ! Make yourself at home, my 
lady. 
Lady (.—Thank you! [goes tol. p.] Ishall not belong. [aside] 
I must really go and have a good laugh. [Hat, laughing, L. D. 
Scrog. [rises] —A charming creature ! [walks about] A charm- 
ing creature | but, decidedly, touched ! [taps his forehead] What 
did she mean by talking about Circassia and the diplomacies, and 
the post-office. J never had anything to do with the post-office 
except blow it up for detaining my letters. She must be cranky. 
[seated R.C. chair.] 


T cannot 


Enter Str CHARLES, D. in F., coming down, €. 


Sir C. [aside]—I can retain myself no longer | I must put an 
end to this insult. [aloud] Sir ! , 

Scrog. [calmly, half aside] I wonder who this fellow is? 

Sir C.—It is L, sir ! 

Scrog.—And may Lask who is “I, sir?” 

Sir C.—And may J inquire how it js that I find you here, in my 
place ? 

Scros. [aside]—Oho 1 in his place! This is the last steward, 
who is to be kicked out. 

Sir C.—Weil, sir ? 

Scrog. [rises]—Well, sir, ] am glad you think it well, sir. 

Sir C.—Will you speak. 

Scrog.—I have nothing more to say to you ! 

Sir C.—So, sir, you refuse—— 

Scrog.—Don’t annoy me 1 Go, sir! 


Sir C.—Of all the impudent scoundrels I ever met, this is the 
coolest! [1.c.] ; 


Enter, with tray spread, J OSEPH, L., proscenium E., runs against 
Sir CHARes, who turns, 


Sir C.—What the deuce is this ? 

Joseph.—Tea, sir ! . 

Scrog.—For me, sir ! 

Joseph—For he, sir ! 

Sir C.—Take it away immediately, 

Joseph—I beg your parding, sir | 

Scrog. [loftily]—I beg your pardon—that tea is for me! 

Sir ©. [fiercely]—Take it away ! 

[runs JosEPH off L., proscentum &. 

Scrog. [to R,1 ., warming himself at flre]—My dear fellow, 
you should take it more coolly ! you are not the first man who 
has lost his situation—a place, because you did not suit. 

Sir C.—Not suit! [c.] 

Scrog.—I can’t help it if you are to be turned out of this and 
the lady prefers to have me. £ is not my fault if you are no 
longer fit for the place | 

Sir C.—Oh! this is going too far ! 

Scrog.—Women are so fickle. Some of these days my turn-out 
may come, and I'll have to give way to another, 

Sir C.—Sir, do you think I will submit to this? 

Scrog.—My dear fellow, you can’t help yourself ! 

Sir C.—Pooh ! the poor little fellow must be mad ! 

Scrog. [comes to c.]—The poor little fellow is not mad, or my 
lady would not haye chosen him for your berth ! 

Sir C.—For my—this is disgraceful, sir ene 

Scrog.—I am glad you are coming to your senses. I agree 
with you! 

Sir C.—Come, come, Mr. Howard } let’s come to an understand- 
ing. I am not your dupe—you may as well lay aside this pre- 
tended coarseness and vulgar behavior ! 

Scrog.— Vulgar behavior ! vulgar! why, sir, it is you, sir, who 
are vulgar, sir! I am particularly polite and civil | 

Sir C. [sarcastically]—Well, my particularly polite and civil 
friend, it’s lucky for you I have not my horsewhip: here, or I 
would lay it across your civil back. 

Scrog.—Horsewhip ! Well, sir, lam glad you have not got it 
here. 

Sir C.—You are a coward, sir! [goes up stage. ] 

Scrog.—A coward ! because I don’t say that I like a horsewhip 
to be laid across my back! Thank you! 

Sir C.—Your purpose in entering this house is known to me. 
Don’t you see why you must meet me ? 

Scrog.—Poor devil! With such a temper, I don’t wonder that 
the lady would not let you live with her ! 

Sir C.—TI have been too patient with you. 
leave the place, sir ! : 

Scrog.—He wants me to go, when it is he that’s to be turned 
out ! what an idea ! 

Sir C.—Will you go, sir ? 

Scrog.—Certainly not, sir! I should have been glad to have 
been shown out half an hour ago, but not now, when I have 


Leave the house ; 


- stepped into your shoes. [Sir Charles threatens him. He holds 


chair between them. ] 

Sir C.—My shoes ! 

Scrog.—Be calm, that's a dear fellow ! [dodges behind the fur- 
niture. Business of Sir Charles chasing Scroggins. ] 

Sir C.—For the last time, sir, will you go, or must I throw you 
out of the window ? 

Scrog.—He, too, wants me to leave by the window ! it seems to 
be the fashion ! 

Sir C.—Do you hear me ? 

Scrog.—I am not deaf, Don’t bawl in that absurd manner. 
[Sir Charles rushes at him and the chase is resumed] Help, mur- 
der ! [chairs are upset. ] : 
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Finter u. D., LADY CLARA, 


Lady Clara—W hat does all this tumult mean ! E 

Sir C.—You have come just in time. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to explain how I find this person coolly installed here, 
after an extremely sociable conversation with vou. 

Lady C.—Charles, you have been listenir_ : [Scroggins wipes 
his face and arranges his coat.] 

Scrog.—Yes, Charles ! It is very shocking to listen at doors ! 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself ! 

Sir C.—On your life, sir, not another word. [Scroggins recedes 
frightened. ] 

Lady C.—This is the new steward ! 

_ Sir C.—Your disgrace, madam, is but too palpable, 

Lady C.—What do you mean? Do you dare to cast insulting 
suspicions on me ? ; 

Scrog.—I would have him turned out on the instant ! [Sir 
Charles threatens him. He gets behind R. table. ] 

Sir C.—After this, we can remain together no more. 

Lady C.—Very well, sir! we will separate. I will go to my 
mother's. [handkerchief in hand, ] 

Sir C.—Adieu ! [up x.] 

Lady C.—Adieu. sir ! [up L. 7 

Sir C—aAdieu ! [of r. D.] 

Lady C —Adieu ! [off L.p.] 

Scrog. [alone]—A-do | a-do! it’s a regular do for me ! [c.] She 
is going to break up her house because of that scamp, and I sha’n’t 
have any of the pieces. Well, I'll get out of this place as soon as 
possible. I'll find one. of the servants, and—and—[feels in his 
pockets] promise him half-a-crown next time I have money. [looks 
round] Now, where did I put that hat of mine ? [goes up R.] 


Enter R, D., SiR CHARLES, with parr of foils. 


Scrog. [comes down front, alarmed]—Oh ! 

Sir C.—Sir, after what has passed here you must see that only 
blood can wash out the affront. There are weapons. [Scroggins 
jumps] Not a word, or I'll slay you like a cur. Put yourself on 
guard ! 

Scrog.—Put myself—on—on—guard | [puzzled at the foils 
being offered him] Don’t put yourself out for me, 

Sir C.—Take your weapon and fight. 

Scrog.—But, my dear sir, I don’t want to fight. 

Sir C.— Yon won't fight? Mr. Howard—cr whatever your 
name is—take your choice, 

Scrog.—But if I fought, it wouldn’t be by any choice of mine, 

Sir C.—What do you mean by this pretended idiotic conduct ? 
You have come into this house like a malefactor! I have every 
right to kill you where you stand, 

Scrog.—Then I won’t stand if you have any personal dislike to 
persons assuming a standing position. I did not enter here like a 
malefactor, I came here by the chariot, 

Sir C.—By the chariot? Oh! so you confess that you have 
bribed my own servants to introduce you here ? 

Scrog.—Bribed! [aside] When I haven't got ten shillings in 
the world ! Ha, ha! 

Sir C.—You are pleased to laugh at me. For the last time, will 
you defend yourself? [forces Scroggins to take foil, which he: 
holds awkwardly] Put yourself on guard! I will teach-you that 
no one mocks with impunity at Sir Charles Seymour. 
to fence. ] 

Scrog.—Sir Charles Seymour ! [change of manner] Are you Sir 
Charles ? 

Sir C.—As if you were not aware of that. 

Scrog.—I thought you were the steward ! I beg your pardon, 
Sir Charles ! oh, Low will Iever forgive myself for such a mistake, 
To think that I might have run a nobleman through with this 
stick of iron! Dear me! [puts foil on 1, table] I've a letter for- 
you, Sir Charles, from your friend Lord Sandford, which I was: 
going to bring you to-morrow—I mean to-day. 

Sir C.—Then your name is not Howard, after all? 


[prepares 
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Scrog —No, nor before all}. It’s Scroggins..; If-your lordship 
will have the kindness: to cast your eyes npon:this letter [gives 
Jeter] it will ter. you everything. [takes the-foils and carefully 
places them on table up B.}) 9x95 seesrrecrcyedt Tanah 

gir C. }Opens letter|—From Sandford, sure enough. [reads] 
“Dear Seymour, I .beg to recommend;the: beater to you as I 
really aml overstocked. with: servants. ‘He is an honest fellow, 
though the most stupid of mene”... iit 27 Si crt cae 

Scrog. [comes down] It is, quite true, Sir Charles,,, Lord Sand- 
ford knows me Very, well, very, well, indeed, It’sa strange,chain 
of events that prought me here. If T had not gone to my land- 
lord’s ball, { should not have met my creditor, and, to avoid him, 
not have gotinto- your carriage; which bore me;to your door. 7 

gir C.—But why: have you taken the name of Howard: rocze 

Scrog.—Oh 1 Howard, | Ah;-that was.o fancy of her ladyship’s. 
She is full of whims. ° When I first saw her, she; took me; fora 
housebreakers then she took me for heristewardy and kept mean 
chat, and ordered a.cup of tea for me-which:L-have not got yet. 

Sir C. {aside]—1 begin to, see into it...Clara:;wanted) to) have 
some sport swith me; and I have fallen into the.trap. Hay, ha !, But 
she must not have all. the laugh atmy.: expense, i) Mr. Scroggins, 1 

- sill attend to this: [puts letterin his pocket.] sfarsar wort susd 

Scrog.— Thank you, Sir Charles. Lhope tobe fortunate in ‘bus- 
iness ; 1 certainly am notin love. I:was éngaged to be married to 
a charming young lady who danced at the Alhambra, but she has 

jilted me on going to:the Lyceum. b was all: right in Leicester 
Square, but now Lam stranded, OW! Huphiasia:! Euphrasia! © 
Sir C. {quickly]--What's that;name ? us beso 
Scrog.—Her name is Euphrasiay But I keep your lordship up. 
And I want my preakfast., [going up.) ex ytuire) ciate ED 
Sir C.—And [my revenge {aside}, So this is Euphrasia’s young 
man, I owe him some recompense. | ai y es 
Scrog. [gets his hat|—Good-night, Six Charles.*) 
Sir C.—Good-night. You will please:call to-morrow. <0 * © 
Scrog. [laughs]—To-morrow js, to-day, Sir Charles» [bows 
many times? Good-night barcovest 1s 19 [Bait, D. in Bs 
Sir C.—Oh, Clara, what a:pretty trick you have played:me. I 
really must be even with you. - But how 2? Thave it . Her win- 
dows look out upon the garden. [up c.] Hist 1. Scroggins): 4 


irene 


Enter. D,,4% Fp, BCROGEDE 0 


You have not gone? 9f4 5 ia ceieit,. rit) saiieoras 
Scrog:—Not quite, Sir Charles! 2 are / HiTa msl sth 
Sir C,—You'shall have the situation, wis: eden ct see 
Scrog.—Ob ! thank you; Sir Charles.“ i 


Sir C.—But on’ one eondition: 2101 sh) 1)? 1 GE 
Serog.—On any number of conditions"! [&: C. front} % °* 
Sir G.—Where did J put the swords ?2 OL! {gets foils from! up 
R.; and comes down c:] Here they‘are- Scroggins; 1 want you 40 
take one of these, and I the other, when we will go jnto the gar- 
den and fight. wat pif) are. GT8G tile oyyetty tad 
Serog.—Eh ? [aside] Is he going to begitt itall over again 2" 5 
Sir C.—Or, rather; pretend to fight $9 19% S ST ae bi8 
Serog. [relieved] Obl if it isto beonly'a pretended fight, ‘had 
not your lordship better Jet me‘ have both of the swords, ahd go 
down into the garden. J assured am splendid at making believe. 
Sir GC. Ah 1 that would pebetter ber 8" te 
Serog. [takes foils|—There’ll: be some ‘dreadful slatighter 
among the flower-beds. [in the style and tone of'a melodramatic 
ruffian] My lord, rely upon your faithful Scroggins!" rie 
[ Beit L:, proscenium, E., flourishing foils. 
Sir C. [up o.J—What a sweet joke I shall have to:cap my 
Clara’s | Ah! I hear steps. She is coming this way 4: [Sir Charles 
hides behind curtains, D- Ee: fis 7fa TRIER ‘ “eel 
Y ree nad uo. 
Enter, L. D-» LADY CLARA 3 


s7RGTERE SC fost 


Lady ©. [nervously ‘coming down to c.J-What has. become of 
them? No one is here ? {am surel heard high words ‘between 


them, What if Charles should do some dreadful folly in his futy 7 
{looks to L. 1 B.] , ss 
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Charles |-{Sir)Gharles comcs down: Css smilingto himself} t's all 
antridk:!; Stop;estop This is dreadful 4 his deat, will; béxob mY 


. Six C.-Clara b; dear Clara’ | [attends to; hersh:o° 


_ my husband. [tises!]’ ” 


‘the gatden. 


e247 


se [Voice, of; Scroggins off Ld Fip Witheelashing of foils. jo\Come 

on and die |} ha, ha! Take that, and that ! 2 498 

«, Lady €i+-Voices in the gardem;!-ftes kash I—1— 9 qba.l 
[Veiceof Scroggins}. Come on-or Lalikilipyounlike aides oc 
Lady C.—What do I hear, Ay dueks[(ofor_ nye fqult br Oh, 


10 3660 Abs 


head | ‘[swoons in: chai 


Hy vba 


‘realsndQ,? beueic 
% Enter, L., proscenium E.». ScRogeins, brandishing the, fous. 
EE EY ar usar av bo f—LIDIa8 AMLQYZOTIG OF} + he 

Scrog.—Well, Sir Charles; was; that; something like, a,duel{? 

[puts foils,on RB. table. ] 43} omalt blo an to—.0 Ube 
Sir C.—Hush} she has faintedss)Getme some water .go10# 

Scrog.—Some water! [bustles abo a I don't know the house, 
where to find it. AS o SEL CN I t 
“Sir C!Support her ladyship oy Will go’ Bet the gaits (°° 
"420 peat, e'D.- 

Lady C. [revives]—Charles ! [looks round] Y nought T heard 

his voice! [repulses Scroggins] OW! Assassin P’¥ou have Killed 

nied iY a7 bel TOY | cs | qge?as 

aay ol} yas yART—. % aut 

« Enters: Tor Deo SIR CHABLES.— |! jen} .gotok 


Scrog.—I’m in a worse scrape ® Hah before? by shall 16s" ny 
din if T'stay here, P'm'off [to D- ¥y low. bbuphrasia PAPO” 
Ty wnwesenanes, 2 6 IL Bast, p. #., Lapy Oval ings bell 
Sir C. [comes down calmly]—Pray, silts the Meaning ofall 
this ? aap te7 ad tagao! of flier I-—.O vba 
“pady (C2 [Charles 1" it is You=not "even [Wounded 4 [fall on 
Sir Charles’ neck. ] . ag 2 soe 
gir C-Forgive mie? it Was ofily ‘a vibele!duer By Betoegins in 


notaew eolisih T 


| 


god I—[ 


“Tady 6. What shoe yda gave ule f Putas forgotten!” 
ina iO, chet gausay af Jot OF Oftt OF SL OV ES Dus 9108 
Enter, D. F., remaining there, two Max: SmitvancswithiScRoGains 
iT) mii ” vonbetencen them: shiveritig roithgiglds! sH—- 23 716 
gad Owe Giught this man trying to alae BY the garden 
gate. | ti 
Sir C.—Release that man. 


pa | do—| 
be pre ais i ona eotpeadt i 9 ghat 
‘1 Peoint SERVANTS, D. ¥. ScROUEINS tomes dowNi C- 


pe 4 Kian) vote 
heist ee Dias | QOTIG 


Enter, ., ‘proscenium. 3. “JOSEPH. t 

‘ J Coagrrigs oad  ¢bel yM— .diqoeol 

Jos. [sleepily]rrDid your ladyship sing? i—{-olime] $0 ybect 
Lady C.— Yes. The teagirne-cs10% 99 cf 

- Jos.—L beg your parding yw fvlioniteib} .O ybad 

. Lady, ©,—The tea kia} © Wed ot) 2: o) datw voy e29'a 
Jos.—Yes, my lady | [aside] I wonder; how yaueh; Jengersthis 

pis to go hon? | oolhegate [Bait 15 prasceniniy Fe Pf Utae, 
Sir 0, —Clara-dear, L have confirmed your. abpoimment of May, 

Scroggins as steward. : 


‘ (boxers | sqoeol 


1 dqse0t, bak—O qhat 
Lady C.—Thank you. You owe shim, gs, mruch.as.diflo fon bis 
services to-night. nat add akcedind 189 po¥—.9 yal 
Scrog.—Since yout ladyship and, Sit Charles haye apadeat up 
so happily together, and I can be of no, further helps perhaps .oU 
will permit, me.to retire, [going BP.Ga} zhel yor & Y--dqoeob 
Lady C.—Ob, not tilk you allow me to offer you the promised 


tea) Hag jhosiamials Bout cos owed T sonia Ilo W— 0794 
gir C. [to Lady, GoM. Serogains is geeommean ded (2, me PH 
Lord Sandford, who knows his,family..welhe [biel —O vbet 
‘Lady, C. Lord Sandford, your patron.?. Whyihe is an. old 
friend of ming,) [takes Scroggins familiarly, 19 Gudv My dean stew- 
ard, assure You that if I can assist, you in. anyway t. 11 be 
siways bappy todos. Ce ee ee 
Scrog. [aside]—It is best to take the” Pall’én' the fly. [Shows 
letter’ Your jadyship'sintimacy with the ‘aristocracy is not’to"be 
questioned. Perhaps “you ‘could assist Habs discOveF the 4 ; 
of this’ [Bives Jeter] It was addressed to my intended—a lady of 
the ballet of thie AThambYay'Who his Tett tiint piace and me fof the 
Tyeeun Theatte and happier fival.,. I” would hikg¢ to, aia of ~ 


out, but I ha ‘eno clue pat this letter and’ the stamp onit. “[S 


Charles crosses to take letter, 
Scroggins. 

Lady C.—I—I fancy I know the paper ! [glances at Sir Charles, 
who stands confused behind her] And the writing is—yours ! 

Sir CO, {aside]—Collared, by Jove! 

Scrog. [aside] Sir Charles! Then he’s the swell who was so 
laughed at for giving Euphrasia such costly presents for not even 
a walk out on Sunday in return ! [reconciled to his fate.] 

Lady C.—* Dear and loved one, I will wait at the stage door.” 
Signed ‘* Charles!” 

Sir C. [to Scroggins, aside]|—You’ve ruined me by your blun- 
dering. faloud, stammering] But, my dear, if is—is-— 

Lady C.—Not an old flame ! the date is within a week ! 

Scrog. [aside]—My stewardship is going a begging ! 


but Lady Clara takes it from 


Enter. 1.., proscenium z., J OSEPH, with tray as before, 
Joseph [aside]—They looks as ’ow they have been ’aving a row ! 
Lady C.—Joseph ! 

Joseph—My lady ? 

Lady C.—Take away the tea. 

Joseph [amazed]—I beg your ladyship’s parding ! 

Lady C.—Take away the tea ! 

Scrog. [aside]—We have had hot water enough ! 

Lady C.—And order my Carriage. 

Joseph—Yes, my lady, [aside] I think they’ve gone mad—the 
whole lot on ’em. [ Zvit, L., proscenium x. 

Sir C.—But, my darling ! 

Lady C.—I will no longer be your dupe. 

Scrog.—I£ you will allow me one moment, I think I can explain. 

Lady C.—Speak ! 

Sir C. [aside]—What’s the blunderhead going to do now? 

Scrog.—Sir Charles wanted to pay your ladyship in her own 
coin, and so, while you were in your room just now, he wrote this 
note and gave it to me to let it fall cunningly into your hands. 
That’s the mystery. Ha, ha! 

Sir C.—Ha, ha! [aside to Scroggins] I'll raise your salary. [to 
Lady C.] That's the mystery. Ha, ha! [Lady Clara embraces 

_him.] 
Scrog. [aside]—Oh ! Euphrasia. 
Lady C.—Oh, Charles! how had you the heart to torture me. 
Enter, L., proscenium B., JOsePH, 

Joseph.—My lady, the carriage is at the door. 

Lady C, [smiles]—Let the horses be put up again, 

Joseph. [amazed]—I beg your parding, my lady ? 

Lady C. [distinctly]—Let the horses be put up. [to Sir Charles] 
Unless you wish to go back *> the ball ? [Sir Charles shakes his 
finger at her playfully ] 

Scrog. [faintly]—Or to the Lyceum stage-door ! [chokes himself 
with suppressed laughter. Joseph goes to 1, E.] - 

Lady C—And Joseph ! 

Joseph [turns]—My lady ? 

Lady C.—You can bring in the tea. 

Joseph [startled]—I beg your parding, my lady ? 

Lady C.—Bring in the tea ! 

Joseph—Yos, my lady. [aside] Oh ! she’s off her head ! 

[ Zeit, u., proscenium RB. 

Scrog.—Well, since I have my place guaranteed, and it is so 
late—early I should say—you will let me retire. 

Lady C.—What ! [smiles] before you have had your tea ? 

Scrog.—Such an honor! to tea with your ladys'ip and Sir 
Charles! Oh, what civility ! [puts his hat on rR. table. ] 


Enter, with tray as before, Josnru, L., proscenium zB. 


Lady C.—You are just in time. 
Joseph [puts things on t., table, aside]—That’s a comfort ! 
[Lady Clara, Sir Charles and Scroggins take seats. ] 
[Heit Joseru, u., proscenium u. 
Lady C.—Mc, Sc:oggins, shall I sweeten your cup of tea ? 
Scrog.—Oh! from yor Isdyship’s hands. [takes cup from 


Lady Clara] Th=nk you. [Sir Charles is given a cup.] 
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Lady C.—Our tea is served, and all our differences arranged, 
But now its fate on you depends, 
A cup of tea is all we’ve dared to proffer— 
And beg you to accept our humble offer— 
*Tis ever pleasant, fresh, and sweet, and light, 
You're prayed to come and take it, every night. 
[All lift cups to drink, | [Currarn, 
Note.—The plays which appear in this magazine are selected 
from the list of the De Witt Publishing House, No. 83 Rose 
street, New York, and are the best of any edition published. 


THE FAscInaATIoN oF PreEorrices.—Chevreul’s well known 
experiments with the exploratory pendulum and the divining rod 
show that, if we represent to ourselves a motion in any direction, 
the hand will unconsciously real‘ ;e it nd communicate it to the 
pendulum. The tipping table realizes a movement we are 
anticipating, through the intervention of a real movement of the 
hands, of which we are not conscious. Mind-reading, by those 
who divine by taking your hand where you have hidden any- 
thing, is a reading of imperceptible motions by which your 
thought is translated without your being conscious of them, ex- 
plains Alfred Fouillee in the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly.” 

In cases of fascination and vertigo, which are more visible 
among children than adults, a movement is begun the suspension 
of which is prevented by a paralysis of the will, and it carries us 
on to suffering and death. The mere thought of vertigo provokes 
it. The board lying on the ground suggests no thought of a fall 
when you walk over it ; but when it is overa precipice, and the 
eye takes the measure of the distance to the bottom, the represen- 
tation of a falling motion becomes intense, and the impuise to fall 
correspondingly so. Even if you are safe, there may still be what 
is called the attraction of the abyss. The vision of the gulf asa 
fixed idea, having produced an “exhibition” on all your ideas 
and forces, nothing is left but the figure of the great hole, with 
the intoxication of the rapid movement that begins in your brain 
and tends to turn the scales of the mental balance. Temptation 
is nothing else than the force of an idea and the motive impulse 
that accompanies it, 


An Aras Courtsuip.—Bashful lovers are almost an unknown 
Curiosity in Arabia, for Arab “ courtship ” is unceremonious, to 
say the least of it. A young man sees a girl whom he would like 
to marry in another tribe. He rides up at night, finds out where 
she is sleeping, dashes up to her tent, snatches her up in his arms, 
puts her before him on his horse and Sweeps away like the wind. 
If he happens to be caught, he is shot ; if he is not, the tribe from 
which he has stolen the girl pays them a visit ina few days. A 
priest of the tribe joins the hands of the young man and girl, and 
both tribes join in the festivities. Most of the brave men steal 
their wives, but there are some few peace-loving youths who do 
not. Ona calm moonlight night you may see one of these latter 
sitting before the tent of his lady-love singing a song of his own 
composition and playing a stringed instrument something like our 
banjo. That is his courtshi p.—Philadelphia Times, 


PREVARICATOR was properly a cripple with distorted legs. 
Topaz took its name from Topazas, an island in the Red Sen. 
Pragmatical formerly had the significance of business like, 
Jungle, punch and toddy are words from the Hindostanee. 


Ustxe Sanp To Gut Fire.—M, Dybowski, on his recent Voyage 
up the Congo, observed a variation or development of the ordinary 
method of obtaining fire by friction, which has not, says the 
‘* Atheneum,” been recorded elsewhere. Ina piece of soft wood a 
hole or grooveis made, as usual, and the point of a stick being placed 
in the hole, the stick is twirled between the palms of the hands. 
The Ngapon tribe, however, in addition, put a pinch of silicious 


sand into the hole which, becoming rapidly heated, expedites 
ignition. : 
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Health and Beauty. 


5 y A EB are fast approaching the season when our thoughts 
turn to the subject of rest and change. We need 


V2 : 4 
G @) Io) this abestur both in mind and body on the principle 
¢ that variety is the spice of life.” This every-day 
life grows wearisome in the extreme if we cannot indulge in an 
occasional change, just as our bodies will soon tire of one kind of 
food or exercise. 

When we go away for our summer vacation we should rest as 
much as possible, whether seeking pleasure, health or both. 
Change of climate and scenery is the very best tonic in the world 
for those who are worn out with the daily routine of life. 

_ Those living in the country should migrate to the city for a 
change, a8 well as ‘‘city folk” seek country seclusion, 

Stagnation sets in when one lives the same daily routine, whether 
it be of endless gayety and mad rush of excitement after the 
alluring things of this life, or the quiet life of the hermit. 

Children, tired out with the long winter's confinement and 
study, grow pale and wan, thus showing plainly the urgent 
need of rest, change and freedom ; if a trip away from home is 
impossible then @ complete change should be made in the mode 
of living at home. 

Short excursions into the country or little trips on the water are 
pleasant, healthful recreations that young and old enjoy in unison, 
both deriving health and beauty from the stimulating influences 
of pleasure and fresh air combined. 

Sea bathing is one of the most beneficial of the many pleasures 
pertaining to the seaside, and swimming is of the greatest im- 
portance. The exercise obtained from the regular movements of 
the arms and hands is unequaled for strengthening the muscles 
and adding a firmness to the flesh. It bringsa healthy glow to the 
cheeks, strength to the limbs and a charming contour to the form. 

There is also a great deal in knowing how tobathe. Care must 
always be taken not to go in the water if at all tired or over- 
heated or immediately after eating. Before the first plunge fill 
poth hands with water and wet the temples and head. Never 
remain in the water longer than half an hour ; twenty minutes is 
the usual limit. ‘ 

‘As soon as the bath is finished repair to your pathing house and 
rub your entire body vigorously until all aglow with vitality and 
dress quickly. 

Now you may linger on the beach and bask in the rays of the 
sun to your heart’s content ; the longer you indulge in a sun path 
and rest the better. Be sure and protect the face and neck with 
veiling or a large umbrella against tan and freckles. Many ladies 
take a short siesta in the retirement of their poudoir afterwards, 
which is greatly to be recommended as exceedingly peneficial. 

Amongst the latest, most healthful and beautifying recreations 
for women is bicycling, and really tco much cannot be said in its 
favor. It brings into play all the muscles, and no one part is more 
greatly taxed than another, which is the most important point in 
its favor. Strange to say it is advocated both asa means of re- 
ducing flesh and of gaining the same. 

Very fleshy people say that it reduces the flesh and solidifies it, 
while the angular woman testifies that it adds to her embonpoint. 

To reconcile such seemingly contradictory facts seems some- 
shat difficult, but after all it is very patent when one understands 
physical culture. The one is thin from too violent exercise, 
nervousness, etc., the other plump from Jassitude and disin- 
clination to exercise sufficiently. 

When seated on her wheel the first obtains all the air and 
oxygen necessary to build up her exhausted nervous system ; 
without the exercise of over-walking she can ride off any amount 
of surplus energy and return freshened and rested after a pleasur- 
able amount of equalized exercise. The latter, in the exertion of 
the exercise, throws off her Janguor as well as the surplus flesh 
that is of no benefit to her and not natural or healthy, and soon 
regains a normal and comfortable condition. 
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This delightful exercise, from the standpoint of beauty, is uD- 
equaled. It does away with the necessity of obnoxious cosmetics, 
and those who indulge in cycling grow daily more symmetrical 
and beautiful. It is a massage and tonic combined, as well as & 
fashionable pastime and one that fascinates and drives away all 
other thoughts and worries for the time being. 

Cyclists are always enthusiasts, and the power of enthusiasm 
imparts a brilliancy to the heaviest face, & sparkling, effervescent 
feeling that transforms ap uninteresting person into a most 
attractive one. It has been tritely called a‘ dry sea bath,” and 
perhaps is more peneficial in a general way than the exceedingly 
healthful ocean bath, exercising, as it does, every muscle. 

Being out in the air and subjected to climatic influences so much, 
the skin suffers from various external plemishes, such as tan, sun- 
burns, freckles, ete. So we give the following seasonable remedies, 
culled from back numbers and other sources, which will no 
doubt commend themselves ° 

For mosquito bites and stings of all such obnoxious insects wet 
the wound well with spirits of ammonia. 

As a soothing and cooling application for the skin nothing sur 
passes a few slices of cucumber (which should, if possible, be 
perfectly fresh) rubbed gently over the face. It has most refresh- 
ing and healthful qualities. Beg a few slices from the cook next 
time she is compounding the salad, and see if you do not agree 
with me. A gauze veil is the best protection for a sensitive skin 
during very hot weather, and on n0 account should a thick black 
veil with large spots be worn. 

Lemon juice, also horse-radish, is recommended for tan, but a 
more speedy remedy is magnesia, wet with clear rain water ; stir 
to a thick mass, spread on the face and let remain two or three 
minutes ; wash off with castile soap and tepid seft water, rinsing 
thoroughly. 

A well known. lotion for freckles, that will not injure the most 
sensitive skin, consists of one-half pint of sour milk and half an 
ounce of grated horse-radish. Let jt stand from six to twelve 
hours and wash the face several times during the day. This 
simple remedy is usually effective. Washing the face ina saturated 
solution of borax in rose water is a very pleasant treatment and 
equally peneficial. 

Cold creams are lavishly recommended for the complexion 
tampered with by wind and sun. A note of warning must be 
sounded to those who are inclined ‘to follow this freely giver 
advice. While the emollient is all that jt is said to be in the way 
of softening and healing the skin, itis likewise sadly productive 
of a fine fuzzy growth of hair upon the face addicted to its use. 
No such ointment has been patented, so far as known, which is 
perfectly safe on this account to use daily on the complexion. 

To make cold cream take five ounces oil of sweet almonds, 
three ounces spermaceti, half an ounce of white wax, and three 
drops attar of roses. Melt together in a shallow dish over hot 
water. Strain through a piece of muslin when melted, and as it 
begins to cool beat it with a silver spoon until white. 

To remove specks of dirt from the eye immerse the eye in cold 
water, then wink and roll the eyeball until the desired effect is 
obtained. To remove a cinder draw the upper eyelid down over 
the lower one and blow the nose with sufficient effort to cause the 
tears to flow. 

Tf troubled from too free perspiration, pathe in strong solution 
of soda. 

Your oldest lmen handkerchief should be used as a toilette rag. 
Tf in tatters, all the better. You want something in the way of a 
cream washer that has long ago parted with every vestige of new- 
ness. Dip it in your cream pot and gently rub across the fore- 
head, over the cheeks from the mouth line to temples, under the 
eyes, out toward the hair and as far down as the exposure of the 
neck line goes. When you feel that every pore is cream. soaked, 
you can gently dry your face. 


BROKEN BONES. 
In case of such accidents as these the 
moned immediately. 

Fractured Skull.—Keep the patient in bed with the head raised 
alittle. Apply an ice bag to it. Darken the room. Alléw no 
talking or excitement. If there is much nausea, apply a mustard 
plaster to pit of stomach. . 

Broken Collar Bone.—Place the patient’s hand on his opposite 
shoulder and bind the arm in position with a broad bandage pass- 
ing around the body several times. 

Broken Arm.—If there is no wound in the skin, handle the 
limb very gently, for fear the sharp end of bone may pierce 
through it. Take two strips of shingle, thin board, pasteboard or 
any stiff material, twist cotton around them and bind one on each 
side of the broken limb to keep it in place. 

Broken Leg.—Treat the same as a broken arm. 
for a splint is to be found, tie the broken leg to the 
bandages tied above and below the knee. 

It does a broken limb no harm to remain unset for some hours 
if it is kept quiet. 

In removing clothes, take out the well arm or leg first, and then 
the garment can be easily drawn off the other. If necessary to 
cut them, rip up the seam, which can be sewn again, instead of de- 
stroying the garment by wildly slashing it with a pair of scissors, 


physician should be sum- 


If no material 
sound one by 


BRUISES. 


Should the eye.or any other part be blackened by a fall or blow, 
apply a cloth wrung out of very warm water, and renew it until 
the pain ceases. The moisture and heat liquefy the blood and 


send it back to its proper channel. Never use cold water toa 
bruise. 


SPRAINS. 


Soak the part in water as hot as can be borne, adding more to 
keep up the heat for an hour. Then wrap it in flannel wrung out 
of boiling water, lay a rubber hot-water bottle against it, and 
change as often as is necessary to keep it hot... After twenty-four 
hours wrap in dry flannel, still continuing the hot-water bottle. 
Anodyne will generally help to relieve the pain. 


DISLOCATIONS. 


When a bone is ‘‘ out of joint” there is deformity of the part 
and intense pain, with difficulty of movement. Treat like a sprain 
to keep down the inflammation until thé doctor comes. It should 
be put in place as soon as possible, so lose no time in sending for 
him immediately. 


CONVULSIONS, 


If the patient is a child, put it in a warm bath with cold to the 
head. After fifteen minutes lift it out, wrap in a warm blanket 
and give a dose of castor oil. Send for the doctor as quickly as 
possible. With a grown person, put something between the teeth, 
like a knife handle, that the tongue shali not be bitten, and watch 
that he does not hurt himself. 


DROWNING. 


As soon as the body is taken from the water, expose the chest 
to the air by opening the clothing, and siap the pit of the stomach. 
If this does not produce any effect, turn the body on the face with 
a roil of clothing under the abdomen, ora stove, oralog.. Press 
the back opposite the chest and stomach, so the water willrun out. 
Turn the patient on the back, kneel: beside or across him, place 
your hands on either side of the Jower part of the chest, with the 
fingers pointing to the ground Grasping the waist, throw your 
weight forward as if you wished to force the contents of chest 
and stomach out of the mouth. Steadily increase the pressure 
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Nursing at Home. 


AccIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES— Concluded. 


‘While you.count three, ‘then suddenly Jet go ‘with a final push, 
Repeat. the process’ about: five times -a‘ minute! gtadually in- 
creasing: until you do it fifteen’ times a minute,'to imitate natural 
breathing. ©! ee i BND GON 

When‘ breathing’ is restored, wrap’ the body: in blankets, chafe 
and rub it, and give some stimulant, , 


i Ps FOR, ORDINARY FAINTING. 


For ordinary fainting, place the person in a recumbent position, 
with thé head low; supply plenty of fresh’ air’ and loosen the 
clothing about the néck ‘and’ chest, ‘Smelling salts of ammonia 
may be inhaled, care being used” not to give it too strong while: 
unconsciousness lasts. «If the ‘attack is prolonged or followed by 
others, a physician should Be called. 6 Wes >) 


WHEN APPARENTLY FREEZING. 


Do not take a person severely chilled or apparently frozen into 
a warm room to be treated. The first thing to do, if the condi- 
tion requires it, is to attempt artificial respiration as in “ drown. 
ing.” Rub the limbs yery gently with snow or cloths rung out of 
cold water, until good circulation is established. Give stimulants 
in small quantities at a time as soon as the patient can swallow. 
When fully restored, warm the room very gradually, cover the 
patient with warm blankets, and give beef tea or hot milk ~ For 
the treatment of frozen hands, feet, or any portion of the body, 
the same principles apply. Rub slowly and very gently with 
snow or cloths rung out of cold water, while the numbness lasts, 
Then, if the case is severe enough to require further treatment, 
consult a physician. 


‘ FOR SLIGHT BRUISES, ‘SPRAINS, eG? 

If you shut a door on your finger, or bruise it.in any way, put 
it in water as hot as you can bear ; in a few moments, change it 
for hotter and keep it in water at Jeast fifteen minutes, 

If the foot is bruised, take off the shoe and stocking; _ im- 
merse the foot in hot water from fifteen.to thirty minutes, adding 
hot water often, ©. ~~ OY TR ae ee ' 

If you have a sore finger which throbs and pains_you, hold it 
in hot water sevcral.times a day until you are relieved, of 

If a child falls and bruises itself, a cloth, several times doubled, 
wet in hot water and applied immediately, is much better than 
cold water and generally prevents discoloration, ae it 

Butter is an excellent, thing for a bruise on a child’s face if the 
skinis not broken. 4, , ae aes Ma 

Common starch, moistened with camphor or arhica and placed 
immediately on a bruise, will, prevent discoloration of. the skin, 
Camphor takes away all soreness, while the starch keeps the parts 
cool and excludes the air, - Sees ; f 

Wormwood boiled in vinegar and applied hot, with enough 
cloths wrapped around to keep the flesh moist, is. said to. be an 
invaluable remedy for a sprain or bruise. es 

A salt poultice, moistened with vinegar, will instantly Telieve 
pain from the sting of bee or wasp. A paste of common earth 
and water is also good. : 

Hot water for sprains, 

Raw oysters for hoarseness, 

Turpentine for lock jaw. 

Raw egg for a cut. 

Sugar moistened with vinegar for hiccough. 
Hot milk as a stimulant. 


TO CURE EAR-ACHR, 


Har-ache may be relieved by dropping a little sweet oil and 
Jaudanum warm, into the ear, and applying hot sait in flanneh 
bags, so as to keep the part constantiy warm. 
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WHEN THE PURSE IS Ligut.—Baked apples, apple sauce and 
stewed prunes are as good breakfast fruits as you could select 
using oranges as a Juxury when they are so high. Bacon, with 
paked potatoes, paked apples, bread and butter can, if prepared 
nicely, make a dainty breakfast, and certainly a most wholesome 
one. Use bacon, codfish, dried beef and brains for breakfast 
dishes. Be sure when you use soup and a dessert alone as a meal 
that your soup contains the requisite nourishment. Occasionally 
use macaroni and cheese in place of meat. Ham may sometimes 
be substituted fcr fresh pork, and fish is always good when you 
can get it f resh, Fortunately there is no meat that can be cooked. 
in so many ways as beef, and of which one becomes so little tired. 
Tt is the cheapest. Confine yourself chiefly to it, only in every- 
thing try by cooking in different ways to make such a variety 
that the family will not become tired. 


One of the first vegetables of Spring is asparagus, and it is as 
good as it is healthful. Use it freely from the time it makes its 
first appearance until green peas take its place. It cannot be 
prepared in a great variety of ways, but careful cooking improves 
it in any form it isserved. It may not be generally known that 


the ancients called the shoots of all young vegetables asparagus, 


Poo STN Pa 


Kat, Drink and 


VEGETABLE Saaps.—Vegetable salads are among the most 
acceptable dishes that can be prepared for a Spring or Summer 
repast ; they tempt the appetite and impart a flavor to the rest of 
the meal. While the art of making and serving them is very 
simple, care should be taken in their preparation. A lettuce salad 
should be dressed only with oil, vinegar, salt and pepper. Salads 
are rendered much more attractive when prettily garnished with 
fresh green leaves, vegetable blossoms, rings of hard-boiled eggs, 
sliced lemons and fancy designs cut of radishes, beets or turnips. 
The. dressing should never be added to the prepared vegetable 
until ready to serve, when the salad should be stirred as little as 
possible in order to retain its freshness. The vegetables best 
suited for salads are lettuce, asparagus, dandelion, celery, cauli- 
flower, watercress, beets, string beans, cabbage, potatoes, cucum- 
bers and ‘tomatoes. ; 


3EATING.— When using a spoon or whisk for beating take long 
upward strokes, the more rapid the better. The spoon should 
touch the bottom of the bowl each time, and the motion must be 
regular. Another way to beat is to use a circular motion. In 
this case the side of the spoon is kept close to the side of the 
bowl, The spoon is moved rapidly in a circle, carrying with it 
a portion of the ingredients. This kind of beating can be applied 
only to a rather thick mixture. It js the best method of beating 
butter and sugar to a cream. 


Gream oF CELERY FOR Srx.—One head of celery, one pint of 
milk, one tablespoon flour, one dessertspoonful putter, large slice 
of onion. Cut the celery fine, stew till soft in one pint water, 
poil onion and milk, stir in the flour, cook ten minutes, mash 
celery in water jn which it was cooked, add to {he milk, with 
pepper and salt, strain and serve. It improves this to add one 
cup of whipped cream when in the tureen. 


MAYONNAISE Dressive.—"* Tcan make just as good a mayon- 
naise dressing in fifteen minutes now as T used to make in two 
hours,” said a teacher of cooking the other day. “1 put the yolk 
of the egg into rather a deep, cup-shaped vessel, so that the 
beater can take it up more readily. After the yolk is beaten & 
little 1. add the oil, drop by drop, as usual, beating all the time. 
‘When so thick that I can peat no longer, J add a little lemon 


juice or pure vinegar. Adulterated vinegar often ruins the dress 
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though the name is now confined to a particular species, to which 
also belong artichokes and sea-kale. In their original condition 
these are called sea-coast plants, and asparagus is found to-day 


jn this state on the northern shores of Great Britain. The culti- 
vated vegetable, however, pears little resemblance to its wild 


progenitor. 


Amone the charming table novelties which have recently come 
to the fore is the strawberry spoon in gold or silver. Sets of these 
elegant fancies are particularly favored as wedding gifts, provided 
the purse strings of the giver are long enough to meet the cost of 
the expensive dainties. The strawberry spoon has a perforated 
oval bowl, with a straight handle ending in a point. The sugar 
is taken up and sprinkled over the strawberry, which is then taken 
up on the point. Besides acting in this capacity it is also consid- 
ered the correct thing to utilize the strawberry spoon for olives. 
The sharp end aids jn taking the olive from the bottle, and the 
pierced pow] allows the liquid to drain from the fruit before 
eating it. 

A uerruce or cabbage leaf, wonderfully true in its imitation to 
nature, is much in use for small china dishes to hold radishes, 
olives, salad, or even sliced cold meats- 


Merry Be. 


ing. After the dressing is finished by adding the oil and acid 
alternately, and js of the desired consistency, I beat in the season- 
ing of salt, white pepper and mustard. I have made two quarts 
of dressing, using only one egg yolk. If fresh eggs are abundant 
another yolk may be added. The quantity of salt used in the 
dressing depends upon the sourness of the vinegar. While some 
tastes prefer a dressing that savors more of acid than salt, the stand- 
ard for mayonnaise calls for a salty rather than an acid flavor.” 


FRENCH Dressine.—Put one-half of a teaspoonful of pepper 
inabowl. Add three tablespoonfuls of oil, and stir until the salt 
js dissolved. Then add one tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, 
gradually, stirring all the while. Stir until the vinegar and oil 
are thoroughly mixed, and serve at once. 


CooKED Mayornatss.—Half a teaspoon of salt, half a teaspoon 
of dry mustard, four tablespoons of melted butter, yolks of four 
eggs, juice of one lemon squeezed in a Cup, add enough vinegar 
to fill the cup half full, beat the yolks, add the salt and a dust of 
red pepper: Beat until smooth, pour in the melted butter, & few 
drops.at atime, then mix, lastly pour in the lemon juice and vine- 
gar ; mix together and putin the steamer until it thickens like 
custard. ‘ 

Bec Sanap.—Put a piece of butter the size of an egg in a fry- 
ing pan, and svhen it melts stir in aheaping tablespoontul of flour 
and two teacupfuls of milk ; when it poils thick ana smooth add 
a teaspoonful of minced parsley, and remove from the fire. Slice 
twelve hard-boiled eggs, place a layer in a pudding dish and one 
of bread crumbs, and continue until the eggs are used, leaving 
pread crumbs on the top. Season with salt, pour the cream over 
and bake in @ moderate oven until slightly brown. Garnish with 
parsley and serve hot. 


LopsTER SaLap.—T wo jobsters, the tender leaves from two 
heads of lettuce, and one-half pint of mayonnaise sauce Boil 
the lobster, and when cold take out the meat, being careful not to 
preak the body or tail shells, and rejecting the stomach, the black 
vein running along the back of the tail and the spongy fingers on 
the outside of the body. Cut the meat into dice with a silver 
knife, and stand in a cold place until wanted. Make the mayon- 
naise sauce. Clean the two tail shelis, and with scissors remove 
the thin shells from the under side of the tail. Wash and dry the 
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lettuce leaves and put them around the salad dish in two or three 
layers. Join the shells together in the form of a boat, the body- 
shell in the centre ; place them in the salad dish. Mix the mayon- 
naise sauce and the lobster together, and put it into the boat. If 
there is any coral mash it fine and sprinkle it over the whole. 
Garnish with a chain of the whites of hard-boiled eggs cut into 
slices and linked together. 


Sardine SAuap.—This is a dainty hors d’ceuvre with which 
to commence dinner, or to form a course in a light luncheon. A 
light hand is essential when handling the fish—that is all. 

Take several absolutely unbroken sardines from their tin and 
lay them ona plate. With a sharp thin knife cexterously split 
each from neck to tail and lay it open so that the bone is quite 
exposed. Remove the bone without breaking the fish, and place 
all the halves of fish together—side by side, and with the split 
side up. Now dredge them rather thickly with grated fresh 
lemon peel which has been highly seasoned with pepper. Slightly 
sprinkle over them a very few aioms of finely minced parsley, 
‘and with a clean quick cut divide each half of sardine into four. 

Then make a well chopped salad of fine white hearts of lettuce, 
‘some minced parsley and lemon, from which the peel, pith and 
pips have been removed, Slightly dust this with cayenne, and 
add a tablespoonful each of lemon juice and the oil of the sar- 
dines. Mix, mix again, and then again till all the salad is per- 
fectly blended, and then lay it on a dish. Border with thin 
-circutar slices of hard-boiled eggs, then nicely lay the fillets of 
sardines all over the top of the salad, and serve without any other 
dressing whatever. 


Lettucr SaLap.—Prepare a dressing by putting a teaspoon of 
salt in an earthern bowl, pour over it five teaspoons of melted 
butter, do not let the froth or salt go in, stir well and pourin slowly 
two tablespoons of vinegar. Have the lettuce washed in very 
cold water and drained ; cut a few of the outside leaves fine with 
a sharp knife and mix through the dressing; put the tender leaves 
-of the lettuce in a salad bowl and pour the dressing over them. 


CutckEN SaLap.—One pint of cold boiled or roasted chicken, 
‘one cupful of celery, mayonnaise dressing. Cut the chicken up 
quite small, scrape, wash and cut the celery fine, and mix well 
together. To make the mayonnaise dressing, put the yolk of a 
Taw egg into a bowl, and with a small wooden spoon stir in half 
a teaspoonful of mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
‘cayenne. When well mixed, begin adding olive oil, drop by drop, 
‘stirring constantly. When the mixture begins to thicken, the oil 
may be added more rapidly. Use one cupful of oil altogether. 
When the dressing becomes too thick to stir easily, thin it with a 
little vinegar. Add vinegar to the taste. Mix part of the dressing 
with the prepared chicken and celery, arrange the chicken in the 
‘Salad dish, pour over the remainder of the dressing, and garnish 
with small celery leaves and the yolk of a hard-boiled ege rubbed 
through a fine strainer. Where the flavor of oil is disliked, the 
following dressing may be substituted for the mayonnaise : Boil 
four eggs hard, take off the shells and pound the yolks to a 
smooth paste. Add one teaspoonful of mixed mustard, quarter 
of a teaspoonful of white pepper, half that quantity of cayenne, 
and salt to taste. Stir them well, and, when thoroughly mixed, 
thin with vinegar to the consistency of cream, adding the-vinegar 
slowly. . 


TomAto JELLY.—To make tomato jelly for salads, take a can 
of tomatoes, or, in tomato season, eight medium sized tomatoes, 
skinned and stewed. Take also one fourth of a box of gelatine. 
Pass the tomatoes through a sieve or strainer to remove the seeds, 
ete. Season with pepper and salt, and then add the gelatine, 
which has previously been melted in hot water. It is now ready 
to be poured into a mould, and should then be placed on the ice 
to set. When cold, garnish with crisp lettuce leaves and pour 
over the whole a mayonnaise dressing. Or the jelly may be 
broken up.and used as a garnish itself, with the lettuce and dress- 
ing in the centre of the dish. 
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Cream or AsPARAGUS SouP.— Wash one bundle of asparagus, 
cut into small pieces and put into a saucepan, with one pint of 
boiling water. Simmer for three-quarters of an hour. Remove 
the tips with a fork, press the remainder through a sieve, saving 
the water in which it was boiled. Scald one quart of milk, rub 
together one tablespoonful of butter and two of flour until 
smooth. Stir this into the scalded milk, and stir until it thickens. 
Tf it should lump put it through a sieve. Return to the farina, 
boiler, add the asparagus and water pressed through the sieve. 
Season with salt and white pepper, add the asparagus tips and 
serve. Cream soups should be served as soon as made, for if 
allowed to stand the vegetable separates from the milk, giving it 
a curdled appearance. 


CreamMep Asparagus Tips.—Remove the heads from two 
bunches of asparagus and break the stalks into inch lengths ; 
cook in boiling salted water until tender, adding the tips some 
time afterwards, as they require less cooking than the stalks. 
Make one pint of cream sauce, with two tablespoonfuls each of 
butter and flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half saltspoon- 
ful of pepper, and one pint of hot milk or cream. Drain the 
asparagus, arrange a buttered toast, cover with the sauce and 
garnish with toast points. When boiling asparagus in bundles it 
is preferable to stand them on end in the kettle, so that the tips 
will be above water, and seven or eight minutes before they are 
done fill up the kettle so as to cover the tips. In this way the 
shape is preserved, making them much more sightly. 


Eee Prant.—Fried egg plant may be made merely a vehicle 
for conveying palatable grease, but if cut thick, sprinkled with 
dust of sage, cooked quickly and well drained on kitchen paper, 
it has some taste of its own. To boil an egg plant in its skin, then 
cut off the blossom end and take out the soft contents, mixing 
them with seasoning and butter and set in the oven to brown in 
the egg plant will give the real flavor. 


Tomato Sovur.—One quart can of tomatoes, two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one of 
Sugar, a pint of hot water. Let tomatoes and water come to a 
boil. Rub flour, butter and a tablespoonful of tomatoes together, 
Stir into boiling mixture, add seasoning, boil all together fifteen 
minutes, rub through a sieve and serve With toasted bread, 


EscaLLoPeD TomATors.—Put a layer of tomatoes in an earthen 
dish ; then one of bread crumbs, with a little Sugar, butter, pepper 
and salt ; another of tomatoes, another of bread, until the dish is 
full. Bake three-quarters of an hour, 


TOMATOES Baxep.—Scald, remove the skins and slice thin. 
Butter an earthen dish; spread alternate layers of tomatoes and 
bread crumbs well seasoned with butter, pepper and salt and a 
little minced onion ; bake one hour. 


CAULIFLOWERS A L’ITALIENNE.—Boil two large cauliflowers 
in water and salt (they should not be too much done). When 
cold cut them in pieces from the stalk and put them in a buttered 
pie dish in layers, each layer covered with butter, cream, grated 
Parmesan cheese, salt and pepper to taste ; when the dish is filled 
sprinkle crumbs of bread at the top; bake for twenty minutes 
gently and serve it hot before the pudding. 


Baxep Musarooms.—Place some large flat ones, nicely cleaned 
and trimmed, on thin slices of well buttered toast, putting a little 
nudgel of butter in each, as also a snuff of pepper and salt; lay 
them on a baking tray and cover them carefully ; heap the hot 
ashes upon them, and let them bake on the hearth for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 


Frrmep Musurooms.—When peeled put them into hot butter 
and let them heat thoroughly through—too much cooking toughens 
them; season well with butter, pepper and salt; serve on 
buttered toast ; a teaspoonful of wine or vinegar on each mush- 
room is a choice method. 


- June, 1894. ] 


BROILED MusxRoos.—Choose the largest sort, lay them ona 
spall gridiron over bright coals, the stalk upward ; broil quickly 
and serve with butter, pepper and salt over. ( 


BAKED HucKLEBERRY Puppine.— Mix two cups of light brown 
gugar, one cup of butter and lard mixed, one cup of sour milk 
four eggs, 2 teaspoonful of soda and a quart of huckleberries : 
make @ dough as thick as for jelly cake ; bake three-quarters of nis 
jour in a moderate oven ; serve with butter sauce. 


Goop SanpwicHESs.—Use only the best bread, fresh cut and 
not over a day old; use only boiled chicken, cold, of course ; 
_ chop fine, then rub to a paste with a spoon ; add to each cdot 

alittle salt and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter ; butter the 
pread and slice thin ; butter the loaf each time before cutting off 
» the slice ; spread with the chicken paste, put two slices together 
and cut to fancy shapes if you like. 


PREPARING Froes.—In preparing frogs for the table use only 
the hind quarters ; wash in warm water, then soak in vinegar and 
salt for an hour; scald them and then remove the skin ; wipe dry 
and fry in putter. 


IceD Cocoa.—To every pint of cocoa, made in the usual 
manner, add one-half of a cup of whipped cream ; beat it into the 
cocoa, sweeten to taste and let stand until cool; serve in glasses 
partly filled with chipped ice. 


A goop CLARET PouncH.—To make a good claret punch take 
half a gallon of good claret and a pint of old whiskey and mix 
them thoroughly ; sweeten to the taste by mixing the sugar with 
a little water to dissolve it before jt comes in contact with the 
alcohol. ‘Then take one fresh pineapple and chop it fine ; put the 
juice and all into the punch ; set the whole mixture on ice and let 
it stand at least-three hours before using ; serve & portion of the 
pineapple with each glass. 


CLARET Puncu.—Dissolve a good sized teacupful of granulated 
sugar in hot water, then stand it where it will get cold ; squeeze 
the juice of six lemons jn the punch bowl, then add the melted 
sugar, stir well with egg beater, add a half p‘nt of brandy, a 
pony of curagoa and the same of Benedictine, three quarts of 
claret, a pint of cold Oolong tea, slices of orange, lemon and pine- 
apple, and last of all, a large piece of ice to keep it cool. Serve 
with a glass ladle in cups with handles. 


Rosss in RoMAN Punon.—At a dinner the other day the 
delicious Roman punch served had a delicate savor of roses. It 
was given, the hostess said, by adding the Turkish preserved rose 
leaves and a little lemon juice to a powl of every-day Roman 
punch. The leaves come in cans, and, as the flavor is very strong 
should be stirred in with a spoon, a few at atime, until the right 
flavor is given. Half a can should flavor enough punch for eight 
persons ; add the lemon juice, @ little at a time, after using the 
leaves ; the punch should be of extreme sweetness. 


GINGER SuerBer.—Make & lemon water-ice and freeze ; cut 
feur ounces of preserved ginger into very small pieces, adding to 
it two tablespoonfuls of the ginger syrup 5 stir into the frozen ice 
and pack. 


Rum Puncu.—This punch js made as a strong Jemonade, and 
in which for each bottle a good dash of Santa Cruz rum is added. 
Just before serving put it in a large bowl in which a square piece 
of ice is put, then pour the punch over the ice and in a few 
moments you have @ delicious drink. 


To make punch for a day’s outing on the water thin slices of 
pread and butter should be in plentiful supply, some bottles of 
pickles and French mustard ; and by the little oil stove in the 
cabin a good cup of coffee can be made for the ladies of the party. 


LEMONADE WITH Eags.—Pour one pint of cold water over 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar, and add to it the juice of five 


lemons; beat the yolks of three eggs until light, then beat the 


whites to a stiff froth, and add. the yolks and whites together ; 
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_ lemon, skim end poil five minutes ; strain, and when cool add 
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then stir in 


pour a cup and a half of cracked ice in the Jemonade, 
the eggs and serve. 


Lawn Puncu.—Put one pound of sugar and one quart of 
water on to boil, and grated yellow rind of one orange and one 


about one quart of chopped ice, juice of two Jemons, two oranges, 
add one pint of small fruit and serve. If in strawberry time, add 
strawberries, but raspberries, cherries or plackberries will answer. 


Goop LemonaDE.—For a quart I take the juice of three 
lemons, using the rind of one of them. I am careful to peel the 
rind very thin, getting just the yellow outside ; this I cut into 
pieces and put with the juice and powdered sugar, of which I use 
two ounces to the quart, in a jug or jar with a cover. When the 
water is just at the tea point I pour it over at once and let it get 
cold. Try this way once, and you will never make it any other 
way- 


THE Lemon.—Lemons make very refreshing and thirst-quench- 
ing drinks, and the citric acid they contain cools the blood. 
Although we, as @ rule, think there is only one variety of lemon, 
there are really two, Citrus Lumia, the sweet lemon, and Citrus 
Limonum, the true lemon. Citrus Lumia is deficient in citric 
acid, therefore these are pleasanter to suck or eat, like oranges, 
than Citrus Limonum ; for drinks they require the addition of 
citric acid. ‘The lemons that are hard, and have a slightly 
greenish hue, contain the most citric acid. Lemons, unless fresh, 
soon get mouldy—that is, jn a week or So. To prevent them from 
doing this they should not be allowed to touch each other. If 
each one is wrapped up in tissue paper this cannot occur, Some 
people put them in a large stone jar, cover them with water, and 
renew the water every three days, or oftener jfit smells. But the 
best way is to buy them fresh. 


Mrxt Sauce.—One-fourth of a pint of vinegar, four tablespoon~ 
fuls of chopped mint and two tablespoonfuls of sugar ; mix the 
ingredients together and let them stand for an hour or more be- 
fore using. 


MARLBORO Puppine.—Pare, core and stew until soft six large 
tart apples ; pippins are tbe best, and you only want half a tea- 
cupful of water to stew them in, the less the better ; mash them 
through a fine colander or fruit press; add a quarter pound of 
the best butter and six large tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar. 
Mix well and set aside to get cold ; grate two milk biscuits or the 
same quantity of stale bread, also the yellow peel of a large 
lemon, and squeeze the juice ; beat six eggs very light, and when: 
the apple is very cold stir in the eggs, lemon and grated piscuit 5. 
add a wineglass of rose water and a grated nutmeg. Line some 
saucers with puff paste ; fill them with the mixture, put a border 
of puff paste around the edges and bake for about forty-five 
minutes. When cold grate loaf sugar over them and ornament in 
fanciful designs with thin strips of citron. 


Fis Curiets.—Use a pint of cold broiled fish ; this should be 
mixed with a cream sauce and the yolks of two eggs ; when this: 
mixture is quite cold it can readily be made into croquettes,; 
These should be dipped into the beaten white of an egg, to which 
has been added just a little water; then cover them with bread 
crumbs ; never use fine crumbs for frying ; the coarse crumbs act: 
as a sponge in absorbing the fat, and thus leave the croquettes: 
perfectly dry, as they should be; you vould be surprised to know 
how little fat is required for frying ; it requires only a few moments 
to brown the cutlets in the fat. 


Cusk A LA Criup.—Can be made from cold poiled fish ; for 
this, make a sauce, using a tablespoonful of butter and one of 


flour ; Tuo together over the fire until browned ; add a half pint 
of cream, cold, and stir until it reaches the boiling point ; remove 
from the fire, and add one teaspoonful of salt, a quarter teaspoon- 
ful of white peppet and a dash of red ; then add the yolks of two 
eggs thoroughly beaten ; jf mushrooms are desired, it is best to 


use the canned ones to keep the sauce perfectly white. 


| 
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Destiny and Rebirth. © ° 
Hixpu IDEAS oF THE Construction oF THE Sovun ‘ann yrs 


From one of the lectures of Protap Chunder Mozcomtar the 
Eoston << Transcript » makes the following c=:-acts Siti 

Orientals believe that every min comes fato the world with a 
destiny. J have sometimes described to my friends how, on the 
sixth day after the child’s birth, the room in which the child was 
born is somi-darkened and every one goes away, leaving only the 
father and the mother Present, and Writing materials are brought 
in. In the depth of the night it ig believed that the Almighty 
descends into the chamber of childbirth and there writes a 
destiny on the forehead of the new ‘little stranger that has come 
to this earth, and he is appointed from that day on to carry out 
this destiny, ; 


Culture to me is only the natural and the divinely appointed ‘ 


doubt that resolution will be carried out, Tf a growing young! 


man will say, Iam. to do this, I shall do this, I:must do ithis, 
surely he will do it, It. is only because ‘man lacks in courage, 


because he lacks in Conviction, because he lackstin encouragement, ; 


because he lacks in the love and Sympathy which society is bound 


to show him, that he cannot venture to make such g declaration - 


I do not merely mean religious destiny. To me all destiny is 
divine. To me the inspiration of the poet, the insight of the 
philosopher, the idea] of the artist, the song of the musician, the 
aspiration of the devotee, and the great Sospel of the Son of 
Man come from one indivisible, identical source, Everything 
that God brings, every inscription that he writes, every purpose 
that he appoints, every message on which he sends men and 
women, forms to me the soul and centre of genuine, true piety, 
And it is only because religion has dissociated itself from the arts 
and industries that in these grand associations of the world 
religion is orphaned and widowed, stands alone and foxvlorn and 
forsaken, and makes no Progress. If aj] destinies of al] men, if 
all messages of all poets, if all great ideals of all great artists, if 
all the songs of all musicians, swelled the volume and the depth 


nature and as glorious as God himself, # # + 

Whatever you do one way or another oes to construct that 
rebirth to which you must go—ay, through life as well asin the 
life to come. 

How many of those who are in brilliant garments, political or 
municipal, religious or fashionable—in brilliant, flowing, glorious 
£arments—how many of those are within their souls ravening 
Wolves, men fond of carrion, animals exulting in filth, and full of 
all those vile, wild propensities which they complacently ascribe 
to the beasts only! O my friends, thus Continually are we reborn 
—teborn either as the children of heaven and the angels of God 
and as immortals or We are being reborn as demons, as monsters, 
as brutes, as creeping things, 

I do not. belieye that originally the authors of this doctrine 
meant that actually men should be unconscious, unremembering 
animals in this world. At any rateI do not accept the doctrine 
in that light at all; but I do accept the doctrine in this light : 
that often, when this mortal coil is shuffled away, when the 


evil, when these eyes are blinded and can no longer cast vengeful, 
lustfui glances, when these ears are deafened forever and can no 
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follow us, like bloody spectres, demanding restitution, claiming 
justice. “And ‘in that -Condition, when: the body and its instru. 
ments have gone and the goul remains in its raging, feverish, wild 
propensities, how can a man be likened, and unto what, but unto 


. the animals—unto unreasoning beasts, unto wild brutes, impotent 


to still the consuming fires of a degraded nature ! 


like, angels, Why all those propensities, those desires, those 
impulses, which erewhile led you to do evil, now lead you to the 


Family Names. 
Limer comes ‘from lime bummer. 
Chandler was once a candlemaker, 
Pointer and Poynter had fathers who made lace, 
Tanner comes from the name of a leather Cresser, 
Skinner's Steat-great-crandfather dealt in hides, 
Payne, Paine and the like are contractions of Pagan, 
Seamer and Seymour are the descendants of tailors, 
Croker and Crocker had fathers who made earthenware, 
Stammer and Studdard are relics of physical infirmity. 
Viner, Vinter and Winter were once keepers of a vineyard, 


Seasons for Marriage. 

With regard to the Seasons for celebrating marriage the church 
was formerly very strict. The parish register for St, Mary’s, 
Beverly, contains the following entry under date Ni Ovember 25, 
1641: 

When Advent comes do thou refrain 
Till Hilary set ye free again. 

Next Septuagesima Saith thee nay, 

But when Low Sunday comes thou may, 
Yet at Rogation thou must tarrie, 

Till Trinitie shal} bid thee marry. 


The above appears to have heen a popular verse to inscribe in 
registers, for with slight variations it is to be met with in several 
parishes. Philomath’s Almanac for the year 1674 contains similar 
rules in prose : 

Times prohibiting marriage this year. 

Marriage comes in on the 13th of January, and ut Septuagesima 
Sunday ; it is out again until Low Sunday, at which time it comes 
in again, and oes not out. til] Rogation Sunday. . Then it ig 
forbidden until Trinity Sunday, from whence it js unforbidden 
till Advent Sunday ; but then it 0es out, and comes not in again 
till the 13th of January next following. 7%¢ Westminster 
Review. 

pLene TES 
A No-name Family. 

There is a rich retired merchant, living in One of the many 
beautiful suburbs that surround cultured Boston, who has reared 
and educated quite a large family of boys and girls without even 
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WITH AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary Han ock 
Foots, wiicse 7itistic work 
with both penan . pencil is so 
wel. kicwi o all magazine 
readers, “ves in Boise City, 
Idaho. I her heme life. as 
in larger undea‘ings, she 
-has been most ortunate. She 
isth mother of three charm- 
in, hildren--two girls and a 
boy—all of whom s id to 
inh-rit so. ething of ‘heir 
, mother’s genius, 


THE presen Mrs 'Thomas So. 1785 MISSES? 3 
| Nelson) Page, as’ is already ibveare 14 sae? us ane ie 
known, '‘w. ‘a widow. Her cae ; __ Price, 15 cents. 
» littl) daughter f nine or ten 
years was the one person 
above all others to whom she 
dreaded to break the news of 
ithe engagement with: Mr. 
‘Page: 1t-at length: became’ 
necessary to do this, however, 
}y,and she set about her task 
swith ‘all possible diplomacy. 
As she had feared, the -little 
i girl, on learning the fact that 
;her mother;was to be married 
again, wept profusely. Finally 
the mother said: ‘‘ But-you- 
haven’t .yet. heard who.it is 
| that I’m going to marry) ;, it’s 
»Mr, Page,” = ; ‘are : : 
: . | Dhe sobs: of the little girl}, sss 
«i 7). Suddenly ceased, ‘‘ Youought No. 1959.—MISSES? 
«py abcto shave told-me that at first,’’. |- 16 years, 14y: Zé 1 
«yo she said, in: a mohiified tone. 4 / 
** Why, I’ve been in love with 
him myself for over a year.” 


No. 695.—MISSES’, GIRLS AND CHILD 8 
TAM O'SHANTER.—8 sizes, 2 to 16 years; 
for 8 years, 54 yard 20 to 36 inches wide. 

Price, 10 cents. 


» No. 1845.— MISSES’ EMPIRE 
GIRDLE.—4 sizes, 10 to 16 years. 14 
year size requires 7% yard goods 20 to 27, 
or 14 yard 36 to 54 inches wide. 
4 Price, 10 cents. 


m NT7 3 ‘! 

‘No. 1034,—BOYS’SHIRT No. 1177.—BOYS’ BLOUSE 
WAIST.—In 5 sizes,from4 SHIRT.—Cut in 4 sizes, 2 to 
to 12 years, a boy of 8 re- ears, and tcjuires for a 
quiring 23g yards of mate- xs 1 
rial 27 inches in w.dth. / 
Price, 15 cents, 


: > 4 “B59 

PR She We ae oy 
‘eqniring 714 yards 22, or 514 yards 32. 

& ae Price 30 cents. 


pray 


| 10NE of ‘the’ representative 
women ‘of* Portland, Me.}') 
j‘is Mrs. “Samuel ‘Augustus 
' 4 Stevens, | She is the president 
‘| ‘of «two "women’s clubs, ‘an 
energetic member oi ‘several 
‘thers, ‘and® is’ well known 
\ throughout ‘all’ the Eastern 
i+) (States ‘for her ability and will- 
'jnghess: to do‘ such- work. 
{ | -Sheis also prominently identi- 
i)’ fied with many philanthropies. © 
whee arty codont VE Ro88y Le | In person Mrs. Stevens, who + 

No, 2023.LADIES’ WRAP.—This a new and most | is’still in her twenties, is of a 

desirable lor cape wraps, Sizes, 30 to 44 ins }| Charming brunctie type, with 


bust mea, ' \require 534 yds. ‘|: 9) iah ; 
ce mace : mie vde, 2429s [oa cordiality of manner that : eee 


width. : 3 “ | has' undoubtedly done much No. s071.—L tith Parifan'Dape! Collan.— 
‘ 4 ‘| to ' forward > her success aS a | Ty Thies.” to ean measure, medinm size re- 
Jéader, She has written two |’ quiring 684 yards 99, or 574 yards 27 irch”” wide, weitit ah 
©)| novel cand’ several short | yardsofsilk22incheswide: . _—-~Price, 80 cents. 
stories, and at present ‘is én- ‘ 
gaged in editorial work. 


‘) |" Pur Chautauqua Summer 
ice S' ool has so far boasted pre- 
| ‘1 cisely’ | @ Woman member 
| | 41 /of its facul:y. ’ She is Mrs. P. 
| ! | Fl McClintock, the wife of 
, \.| Prof’ W. ‘D° McClintock, 
| whose ritical researches into 
literatur have. been of so 
‘|’ much pleasure and profit to 
readers, and sudents. Both 
‘! husband and wif ar also 
upon the staff of the Chicago 
University. _ Mrs. McClin- 
tock s specialty is the Anglo- | 
Saxon language and literature. 


‘Tum architectural class of 
the School of Applied Design 
Pie 4 f ,hasbeenadmitted honora 

sg aeiy Sen tox ‘membership in the New York 

ones inc aride, or Seyards ot es Sketch Club, i 4 ie young 
very wide goods 54 inj wided/4yds. | women so privileged may en- 
ke the garment-as represented, 53g joy all ihe Leics Sie ad- No. 2064.—LADIES' REDINGOTE.—Cut in 8 sizes, 30 to 


of 40 in. g vith 334 of 22, and 25 yards of ribbon ° i 44 in. bust measure, medium size re; uires 10 yds. 2 : 
rim the skirt will be een ‘i Price, 40 cents. vantages of the society. 82, 546 yds. 44,ordigyds, im. wide. e Pricer pene 


ue 
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No. 2088.—LADIES’ RIP- 
/ PLE CUFFS.—The pattern is 
cut in8 sizes. Tio make in the 
8-inch wrist measure it will 
require 3g of a yard of mate- 
rial any width. 

Price, 5 cents. 
No. 1481.—LA- 
DIES’ ZOUAVE 
JACKET —Cutin 
8 sizes, from 80 to 
44 inches, bust 
measure, and re- 
quires to make in 
the medium size 
346 yard of mate- 
rial 18 to 20, 34 
yard 44, or yard 

54 inches wide. 

Price, 20 cents. 


i221 
No. 1221.—MISSES’ BLOUSE.—4 sizes, 10 to 16. 
Medium, 1} yard 50, plain, 5¢ yard figured goods. 
Price, 20 cents. 


2024 
No. 2024.—MISSES’ COSTUME.—In 4 sizes, 10 
to 16 years, the 14-year size requiring 244 yards of 


40-inch goods with 1144 yard silk for sash. 
Price, 35 cents. 


No. 1742.—LADIES’ BASQUE.—The pattern is 
cut in 8 sizes, for ladies from 30 to 44 inches, bust 
measure, and requires for the medium size 234 yards 
of material 22 inches in width, 2 yards of 36 inches, 
13g yard 44 inches, or 114 yard 54 inches wide. 

R Price, 25 cents. 


No. 1771.—CHILD’S 
SACQUE.—Cut in 6 
h} sizes, from 6 months 
to 5 years, the 4-yéar 
size requiring 21g f/ 
yards of 27,orlyard § 

of 36, or % of 44-inch 


goods. 
Price, 15 cents. 


904 
No. 1904.—LADIES’ CAPE WRAP.—This pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes, 30 to 44 inches, bust measure, for 
medium size 454 ya inches 
wide, or of 54-inch goods 2 yar ill ample. 
To make as represented in first view 154 yard of 54- 
inch goods with 244 yards of lace flouncing. 
Price, 25 cents. 


| Home-Made Dainties Which 
will Certainly Please the 
Children. 


The recipes given below have all been 
tried many times and found most satisfac- 
tory. 

DeELicrous CARAMELS.—One and one- 
half pounds of white sugar, one cake, or 
half a pound of chocolate, a cupful of 
cream, a quarter pound of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of flavoring. The mixture will 
boil up and dent on the surface when 
nearly done, A good test is to take a little 
out and rub with the back of a spoon, to 
see if it will crumble, when it should be 
taken off. Mark off in squares before it is 
entirely cold. 


Fruit anp Nur Canpy.—Half a pint 
of citron, half a pint of raisins, half a 
pound of figs, a quarter-pound of shelled 
almonds, a pint of peanuts (before they are 
hulled), two pounds of sugar. Moisten 
with a little vinegar. Add a large spoon- 
ful of butter and cook the butter and sugar 
until it is almost hard, but not brittle. Beat 
it up well with the spoon and put in the 
mixed fruit and nuts; of course, after 
having prepared these by stoning the rai- 
sins, Cutting up the figs and citron, blanch- 
ing the almonds and hulling the peanuts. 
Any other kind of nuts may be used. if 
wished. Pour into a wet cloth, and roll it 
up like a pudding, slicing off the candy in 
pieces after it is cold. (Thisis also known 
as Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith’s Pudding 
Candy.) 


Dark AND Ligut Canpy.—Halfa pound 
of chocolate, two, pounds of white sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one teacupful 
of cream, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir 
this all the while it is cooking. This will 
be brown. Then butter a flat dish and 
put a layer on it, let it harden a little, and 
add a layer of white candy, made as fol- 
lows: Three cupfuls of white sugar and 
one of cream, flavored with orange or 
lemon, and boiled for twenty minutes. Do 
not stir this very much. After the white 
layer hardens a little, put another of the 
brown. Mark off into squares or long 
pieces, and cut so as to show to advantage 
the alternating stripes of color. Instead of 
the brown, one can color the first with 
pokeberry jelly or other coloring that will 
give a red tint, and if vanilla is not liked, 
pineapple will make a nice contrast to the 
flavor of the white candy. 


Marroons Guaces.—One-half pound of 
mixed nuts—almonds, pecans and English 
walnuts. Divide the English walnuts and 
pecans in half, Two cupfuls of white 

. Sugar are put in a stewpan with one cupful 
of water, or enough to cover it well. It 
would be advisable to use a stewpan with a 
lip, so that it will pour easily, and ahandle 
for the protection of the hands. Do not 
stir with a spoon, In fact, do not touch it 
with a spoon, except now and then to dip 
out a little to see when it is done. Drop a 
little into very cold water, if done, it will 
form into crinkly little wires, which wii] 
sound hard and clear when struck against 
the side of the bowl. It ought to be 
cooked twenty minutes. After it is done, 
pour in drops—-the size of a silver quarier 
of a dollar—on a marble slab, and press 

; into each drop one almond, or one-half of 
an English walnut, or pecan. Tio per- 
sons can make this candy far better than 
one, as the nut must be put in as soon as.a 
| drop is poured. 
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No. 1833.—L A 
DIES’ EMPIRE 
GIRDLE.—In 8 
sizes, 20 to 34 inches. 
For medium, 2 yards 
or 

Price, 10 cents. 


No. 1864.—LA- 
DIES’ VEST.— 
8 sizes, 30 to 44 @ 
inches, bust meas- 
ure, the medium {fj 
size requiring 254 
yards 22 inches, 
with yard lining 
27 inches. 

Price, 20 cents. 


1599.—LADIES’ sun 
ET.—1 size, requiring 
1% yard of 27-inch material. 
This bonnet may be made of 
percale, nainsook, gingham, 
etc., quite satisfactorily. 
Price, 15 cents. 


No. 1807.—LADIES’ 
*ZOUAVE JACKET. 
—8 sizes, 80 to 44 
inches, bust measure. 
Medium size, | yard ¥ 
20 to 22-inch goods, or - 
¥% yard of #6 to 54 
inches in width. 

Price, 15 cents. 


No. 1554.—LADIES’ BATHING SUIT.—10 sizer, 
30 to 48 inches, bust measure. Medium size requires 
73g yardp 27 inches wide. Price, 80 cents. 


eo is46 1848 

No. 1846.—CHILD’S SAILOR BLOUSE.—The 
pattern is cut in 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years, the 4-year size 
requiring 214 yards of 27, or 1 of 54-inch wide 
material, Price, 15 cents. 


No. 1827.— LADIES’ TEN-GORED UMBRELLA 
SKIRT. —In 8 1Zes, 0 84 inches waist measure, 
For medium size, 954 yards 22,5 yards 36, or 494. 


yards 44 inches. Light or heavy weight material. 
Price, 30 cents. 
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: ¢ 2034, \ 
: 1786 i784 are Sara nia 
ein 2IaI Ro. ie erated ad BASQUE. my Serge was TAN COLLAR. 
L bey 54 used in making this basyue. Cut in sizes, 83sizas. Medi 
panes ye Ga CHILD'S BISHOP ie No in b cage Teche eae pa to 44 in. bust measure, and for the medium size, avd oie as 
at 5 g , for e} year, 9 i 5 5 54 wi ts . : 
Shoukise Be net the Teta of age, and will require for a child of 4, 434 Gated Af ood OF 196 Ya. of 54 will be oe shown, made of 


: ired, yb de of 4 rave- 
5 sizes from 1to5years\ end willre. Yds. of material 22, 384 yds, 82, 214 yds. 44. of quired. May be made of noy elty cloth, crave. 


Z : 4 velvet, siik lin- 
ak Z ! nette, etc., quite satisfactorily, and decorated 
Quire to make for a child of 4,33, *}4 yds. 54 in. wide, with 514 yda sf embicid. passome 


7 ; 7 ing, gold bind- 
with passementerie, etc. Price, 30 cents, inc’ Pri 

yds. of material 29, 274 yds, 277 25¢ cred edging to make as represented. May be 'f is ing. Price, 10 cts. 
Yds. 82, or 214 yds. 44 in. wide, with made of dimity, percale, gingham, etc., quite 

6% yds. of braid to trim as repre- Satisfactorily. Price, 15 cents, 

sented, | Price, 15 cents. 


1248. 
No. 1249.—LADICS’ WRAPPER. —The pattern 
1923 F is ee rae metus meas. Medium 
No. 1923.—LADIES’ WRAPPER (with Fitted Lining).—The pattern is__#ize, 2 Me as ie Wide, 134 yd. of 7 in. wide em- 
cut in 8 sizes, for = ae 30 to 4: - bust measure, the me ie size prec way ds. Soe ee one 347d. Sy ig ere 
iring 1034 yds. 2 in. goods, or 854 yds. 27 in., or 634 yds. of 36 in. ie . 24 to 27, . 
orb pda AOS, Eryn eae ia: Price, 8 cents, 44 to 48 or 5yds. £0 to 4 in. Price, $0 ceade 


ca! : jf | YY yy if) No. 2044—LADIES’ COs- 


: TUME.—The pattern is cut in 
No. 1743. LADIES’ DRESS. 


8 sizes, from 30 io 44 inches 
Bint bust measure, and far the me- 
—The pattern is cut in 6 sizes, 


p ; diam size requires 1244 yards 

king in the medium size 83 yds. No. 2124.—LADIES’ BICYCLING COSTUME of material 22 854 yards 32, 614 

a 29 ia ioode Agere Ba ON ya 32, or 44 yds. of 44in. wide Qut in 8 sizes from 3u to 44 in. bust measure, and re- yards 44, or 51g ya ds54inches 

will be required. - This pretty dress in Empress Josephine style is . Quires for the medium size, 105 yds. of material 22, wide. A's represented 614 yds. 
here shown as made of soft cream woolen goods, wie dotted. 734 yds. 82, 5% yds. 44, or 544 


yrds. 54 in. wide, As of serge 40, with 5g yard of 
ice, 30 cents. represented 534 yds. of 40, with 2 yds. of silk 22in. wide noyelty goods 27 inches wide 
for blouse and 9 yds. each of broad and narrow braid. and 1 yards of gimp will be 


Price, 35 cents, needed. Price, 40 cents. 


No. 1149. — LADIES’ 
CORSET COVER.—This fe 
% pattern is cut in 8 sizes, i) 
} for ladies from 30 to 44in. 
bust measure. It requires 
for a lady of medium size 
134 yard of 27 inch wide 
goods, or 13g yard of yard 
wide material. The dot- 
ted lines indicate the 
marking on the pattern 
for cutting out theneckin 
pointed, square or round 


1353 


No. 1353.—OFFICERS’ y 
CAP.—6 sizes, 1914 to 23 7 
inch head measure, and No. 680.—LADIES? 
the medium size requires SAILOR COLLAR.— 
36 yard 44 inch wide, 3g Cut in size, and re- 
yard of lining, 34 yar quires 5¢ yd. material 
of cord and 4 pearl but- 20 to 88 in. in width, 
tons. Price, 10 zents. Price, 10 cents, 


2080 
No. 2090.—MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ RIPPLE 
CAPE COLLARS.—Cut in 6 sizes, 6 to 16 yrs. 
ee make in the 14 geet moauires 4 i \ 
8 of ial 234 yards 27, or 1 yar I 
inoties wide pean AS Price, 10 cents. H439 Shape. Price, 20 cents. 
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2 1528 ; i923 
No. 1929.—LADIES’ BASQUE (with Fi 
ted pune ae in 8 ee to g in, ae 
Or oe rds. OF Bone nize Tequires 314 yds. 22in, For medium, 85 yds. 20 in. or 134yd.54in. | medium, 314 i ds, 20 to 22, 274 yds. 82 or 114 
e. 


20 we is20 


No. 1850.—LADIES’ BASQUK (with Fitted No. 1920.—LADIES’ PLAIN BASQUE.— 
').—In 8 sizes, 30 to 44 in. bust measure. In 8 sizes, 80 to 44 in. bust measure. For 


or 234 yds. of 82in. wide. “Price, 30 cents. goods will be necessary. — Price, 30 cents. yd. 54 in. wi Price, 25 cents. 


1D10 ; 1010 
No. 1010.— LADIES’ SURPLICE ' Baie be page 
BASQUE.—Cut in 8 sizes, 80 to 44 in. 1517 1517 No. 2046.—LADIES’ DOUBLE BREASTED —_ No. 1448, — MISSES? 
bust measure, Medium size, 2144 yds. No. 1517.—LADIES’ BASQUE.— The ETON JACKET.—This pattern is cutin sizes, PLEATED SKIRT.—4 
386 to 40 in. wide, or 314 yds. 26 to 24 in. pattern is cut in 8 sizes, 30 to 44 in. bust from 30to 44 inches bust measure. Mediumsize sizes, 10 to 16 yrs. 14 yr. 
wide, with 3g yd. of velvet 18to.0 in. meas. Medium size, 134 yd. 44in., or 27g re uires 4 yds. 20 to 22, 344 yds. 27, 2 yds. 44, or size, 19622, 416 27, 356 36 
wide. Price, 25 cents. yds. 27 in. in width. Price, 25 cents. 15g yd, 54in. wide. Price, 20 cents. or 24 y 4 


No. 2123.—LADIES’ BICYCLING 
BLOOMER TROUSERS.—The pat- 
tern is in 6 sizes, from 20 to 30 inch 1925 

waist meas. and requires for a 26 in. No. 1925.—LADIES’ 
waist, 434 27, 314 44, or 214 yds. 54in. Flounces).—In 8 sizes, 
wide with 5¢ yd. of elastic braid and Medium size, 73 yds. of 22, 
8 buttons, . Price, 20 cents. wide. 


SKIRT (having Two Circular No, 1836.—LADIES’ SPANISH FLOUNCE SKIRT.—In 
from 20 to 34 in. waist measure. 8 sizes, 20 to 34 in. waist measure. For medium size, 634 
514 yds. 82, or 314 yds. 54 in. yds. 20 to 22 in. wide, or 374 yds. of 36 in. material will be 

Price, 80 cents. required. Price, 30 cents. 


: : ae 216 e. 
euT Bees ay GIRLS’ AND CHILD'S No. 2169.—CHILDS’ AS The pat- _ No. 1622. ‘STOCKING 
rd i . 2168. — i *f . 2169.—C —The pa No. -— 
No. ey Spat abSon-— the pattern isin4sizes,from4to tern is in 4 sizes, from 2 to5years,anda PATTERN.—Is cut in 8 
pa et: in 4s Fora boy of & 4 10 yrs., and requires for a girl of &, 334 yds., child of 4 will require 576 yds. 22, 414 yds. _sizes, 4 to 11 inches length 
yrs., and requires ‘p : 27, or 3 yds, 36 in. wide, with 354 yds. of 27, 2% yds. 44, or 246 yds. 54 in wide, with offoot. Price, 10 cents, 


aig Sr rae ah oenithe embroidery. Price, 15 cents. 1314 yds. of braid. Price, 20 cents. 


<< : iss3 1347 

058 205) ; No. 1947. — LADIES’ 
No. 2059.—MISSES’ SKIRT.—The patternis No. 1906—MISSES’ GORED SKIRT.—4 _ No. 1938.—LADIES’ PUFFED sLEEVE.—(1830 style.)— : 
m4sizes, 10to 16. To make in the 14 year size, sizes, 10 to 16 yrs. Medium size requires #34 SLEEVE.—In 4 sizes,11toi7in. 4 sizes, 11 to 17 in. arm ; 
434 yds. 22, 3% yds. 82, Ug yds. 54, orQyds. 44 yds. 22, 29g yds, 82, 2 yds, 44, or 134 yd. 54 in. armmeas. 13 in. size requires 27 meas. 18 in. size 214 yds. 
in. wide, with 434 yds. trimming. Price, 25 cts. in width. Price, 25 cents. yds. 22in. goods. Price, 10 cts. 22 in. Price, 10 cents. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


0. 2179. — 
BOYS’ _NOR- Taree important items are necessary to 
FOLK JACK = 
RT.—The pat- be observed to insure a reply under this 
ternisin4sizes, | heading, viz.: first, to use only one side | 


of the paper, and to give @ pseudonym 
under which you may be addressed ; the 
second is, that communications must be 
sent at an early date to receive attention in 
the following magazine; for instance, letters 
desiring reply in the July number must 
reach the editor not later than the 25th of 
April; and the third, and by no means 


1536 1538 
Jeast in importance, is that all communica- | N° 1596, LADIES’ PLAIN ROUND BASQUE. 


tions must be signed with the writer’s name aie Me izes BAe de, or 208, we 


in full and address ; also, if a reply by mail Price, 25 cents. 
be desired stamps must be inclosed. 


7, 
2i79 2i78 1% yard 44 or 
13% yard 54 inches wide. ‘This neat and comfort- 
able little jacket may be made of Scotch cheviot, 
tweed, serge, etc., with equally good effect. Machine 


stitching is an effective finish. Price, 20 cents. 


A SuBscRIBER.—NO notice is taken of 
any queries unless the writers name an 
address is inclosed. Tf you will kindly 


our question regarding the syrup in our 
next issue; any given pseudonym will be 
used in magazine, but all communications 
must bear the writer’s name and address. 


2147 2147 


No. 2147, LADIES’ CORKSCREW, SLEEVE 
(with Close Lining).—4_ sizes, from ii to 17 in. 
around the largest part of the arm. and requires for 
the medium size 444 yds. of material 22. 344 yds. 27, 
296 yas, 35 to 44, or 2 yds. 54 inches wide with 1 
yard of sleeve lining 27 in. wide. The new an 
opular sleeve here shown is cut in one piece and 
as the stylish leg-o’-mutton droop. Price, 10 cents. 


N. M. W.—We answer no queries unless 


full name and address are given. See the aay valde 
rules printed above, and Pyrite us again |\,a° 1825,—LADIES’ BASQUE.—We stow this 


1 ea De neat garment as made of cheviot and silk. In 8 
about information regard to publishing izes. 80 to 44 in. bust measure. _ For medium, 4% 


a book. yds. 22, 814 yds. 36 or 3 yds. of 44 in. goods. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Mrs. Wm. B.—All advertisements ap- 
pearing in this magazine are thoroughly 
investigated and therefore perfectly reliable. 
In writing for Sohmer’s Wrinkle Dispeller 
kindly mention the Standard Fashion 
Magazine. 2. Rest is perhaps the greatest 
panacea of all against wrinkles, rest the 
facial muscles as much as possible and do 
not continue too long jn an occupat:on or 
train of thought likely to fix an expression 
on the face. Wool fat, ot aguine, rubbed 
well into the pores of the skin is said to be ; 
an excellent remedy. 3. A wash of sage No. 1888.—LADIES’ 
tea is supposed a be beneficial, but we oe 44 oe measure, the mete aie rode 
cannot recommen: anything as positive yds, of 22-in, goods, 274 YIE ins @4 ang 
preventive. 44 or 134 yd. of 54 in., with 1544 yaa, of br Ie ini 

L. B.—Vaseline rubbed well into. the 
scalp is advised by many hair dressers. 
tonic of quinine and alcohol is also said to 
be good, but if the cause comes from 
diseased roots it is advisable to consult 
some specialist. 


My 
1735 1735 
No. 1735.—LADIES’ CORSET WAIST.—Cut in 
8 sizes, 20 to £4 in. bust measure, medium size re- 


quiring 146 yard of 36 in. goods. Price, 25 cents. 


me A SuBsCRIBER.— You will most likely 
1508 y 1508 be able to obtain the book you mention 
No, 1508. LADIES’ WAIST (with Fitted Lin through the American News Company, 39 


ing).—In 8 sizes, 80 to 44 in. bust meas. For medium ew york. 
size 234 yds. 26, or 334 yds. 24 in. wide. Price, 30c, Chambers street, N 


Eurriqueta.—Take plenty of exercise 


and eat sparingly of highly seasoned food, 1% ladies tro in. 2367 meas. Fon riot Od 
also drink milk freely and avoid tea and | in., and 2% yds. of lining will be required. . 

coffee. 2. We know of nothing that will Price, 30 cents. 
permanently remove the hair. Where 
there are only a few stray ones pul] them 


out one by one with tweezers. 


Ruapers.—We do not know of any 
harm that can come from it, nor do we 
recommend it as a permanent cure. It is 

145) 1451 always advisable to es a dermatologist 

No. 1451.-LADIES’ B ASQUE.—In 8 sizes, 30t° | 12 such matters. 2. The cream is used as 

asin. pust meas. Medium size ree 19g yd. 4° | a healing salve after rubbing with the 


rr 

in, wide goods, with % ya. velvet. rice, 30 cents- | pumice stone. No, 1780.—LADIES’ B ASQUE. 
<2 on in 8 ae a to oon aur oy aera ots 
1g i i jum size 344 yds. © 2-inch gol or yds. 0 

Bute a with aa ne sage ero ye 44, with 4 yds. of velvet ribbon and 7 
cover the surface Wi e cream to allay will be required. This effective an i 
irritation. 2. We. cannot answer your | charming basque is admirably adapted for dinner 
question regarding second-hand stores. g, | and evening wear. Price, 30 cents. 

Gum arabic added to the starch is said to : 

ive brilliancy to the polish ; rub the iron 
well with sperm wax to prevent sticking. 


Regarding clippings attached to your 


No, 1525. — ABDOMINAL 
~ SUPPORTER —12 sizes, from. 
\ 32 to 54 in. around the largest 
part. Medium size requires 56 


1208 (308 y communication, if you will kindly explain BY e's hottie Sein tee 
o. 1908.—LADIES’ SKIRT YOKE.—Cut in§ | just what you ‘Jesire to know about them, ach ae are used in mak- 


inch waist. Medium size requires 136 * 
; ye vie ‘material. Price, 10 cents. we will be pleased to answer. 


ing. Price, 15 cents. 


ea eer Te 
a SHED 1826. 
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PATENT EUREKA NIPPLE. 


The best. Bottle Nipple in 
the World. 


It is made from PURE 
Para RuBBER, and cannot 
harm the most delicate in- 
fait. You should use it. 

i WHY ? 

Because all babies like it. 

Because it is pure and” 
does not give them colic. 

Because of its peculiar 
shape it cannot collapse as 
other nipples do. 

By mail, 4 doz., 35 cts. 

Inquire of your druggist. 

Ladies, send stamp for 
list of other rubber goods. 


VIENNA NOVELTY CO., 
: 837 Atlantic Ave., 
BRookyn, N. Y. 

YARNS AND EMB. MATERIAL. 

Rj You can order any Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, 

ft) Silk or Linen used_in Woman’s work, Emb. B oks, 
Stamping Powders, Crochet, Emb. and Lustrous Threads, 

[ larger itn of in the city. .Send two pe-ny stamps for 
price-list- 

Hq PETER BENDER, 

E (Established,1860.) 111 Hast 9th St., N.Y. 


‘| BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS 


FANCY WORK ‘oir coce: Wid 
Your choice: Wild 

Roses or Pansieg, and wash silks to work only 20c. 
Design stampedon Damask (nottinted) 25c, Linen 10c, 
Send 4 cents for Catalogue and receive FREE Qin. 
Doily Pattern. Our Roman Embroidery Stamping 
Outrit 50c, Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. 


N WHOcan CROCHET 
ours’ spare time can && work to do AT 
R OF! 


r spare time P TABLY. 
209 STaTE ST., CHICAGO 


and have a few 
HOME to occupy thei 
Address, L. 


Toilet Soap 


The best, purest and most eco- 
nomical of all soaps. 
A great complexion cleanser, makes your 
skin feel new. We want you to try itg At all 
dealers, or sample cake by mail 12c. : 


QOSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP C0., 


4185-187 WaABASH AVENUE, CH:CAGO, ILL. 


FREE! tuprer's FAGE BLEAGH 
a 2. 


rR Appreciating the fact that thousands ofladies 
Zi 


h, ofthe U.S. have not used my Face Bleach, on 
account of price, which is $2 per bottle, and 
§ in order that ALL may giveit a fair trial, I 

will send a Sample Bottle, safely packed, all 
& > charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c. FACE 

4@ BLEACH removes and cures absolutely all 
freckles, pimples, moth, blackheads, sallow- 
ness, acne, eczema, wrinkles, or roughness of 
skin, and beautifies the complexion. Address 


eee x 


Mme, A. RUPPERT,6E. 14th St.,N.Y.City 


PERFUMES. 


White Rose, Violet, Heliotrope, Jockey Club, 
Jasmine, Opoponax, Stephanotis, Tuberose, Fran- 
ipanni, New Mown Hay, Musk, Lilac Flowers, 
Spanish Queen, Essence Bouquet, Ylang ng, 
Swiss Bouquet, Lily of the Valley, Messalina, 


entitled to a copy of the latest larg 
a premium, by paying 10 cents in a 
subscription. 


[Junx, 1894. 
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Special Offer Noise 


Special 


Inducements to 
a 


Subscribers. 


De 


7 hoo ow fh ht 


«“ Ladies’ Standard Magazine”. are a 
e 110 page Fashion Catalogue, as 
ddition to the 50 cents for the 


Ladies subscribing to the 


This offer is good only if taken advantage of at the time the 


Magazine is subscribed for, and will be honored by aby of our 
agents, or may be ordered of us direct. 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY, 


342 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


147 & 149 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


Dewdrops, Lilac, Trailing Arbutus, West End, 
La Riviera, Patchouly. - 
These odors are perfect without exception. 


Delicate, Fascinating, Permanent, Incomparable. 


Put up in elegant style and sent by mail postpaid, 
on receipt of price, 1 bottle 20c., 8 for 50c., 15 for 
$2, 24 for $3. Money easily made selling them. 
Agents outfit of samples, 10c. 


ALONZO K. FERRIS; 
Perfumer, Dept. 13, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


a er 


Special Offer No. 2 : 


Hendy (alogue 
ce. 


« Handy Catalogue ‘ 
Free ‘ 
On Request. 


Any one of our numerous agents will be pleased to mail a 
beautiful Fashion Catalogue containing 48 pages and over 1000 
illustrations of the latest styles in all kinds of garments, quoting 
also exact quantities of material required to make each garment, and 
valuable hints on Dressmaking, on request, to any address. Write 


for the “ Handy Catalogue.” 
If no agent is near, send postal card to 


STANDARD FASHION COMPANY, 


342 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
147 & 149 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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WARREN’S 6656 65 5 § 9 


SKIRT BON E. Special Offer No. 3. 


The new Stiffener for Dress 
Skirts, Revers, Collars, 
and all Shoulder Trim- 
ming, is now a staple article 
Ts in all Ur-ro-Dare Dress- 
| I [ making Establishments. Never 
fy é ipa es, before was an article so quickly 


er a taken up, and with such grati- 
iy ww fying results as 


Warren's Skirt Bone. 


Ask your dealer for it, or address, for prices, she 
descriptions and directions, Any one purchasing Standard Patterns to the value of 40 cents 


WARREN FEATHERBONE GO., | or more at one time of us, or any of our agents, will receive, 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


jas 


Large Catalogue 


Free 


— 


With Patterns. 


free, a copy of our large 110 page Fashion Catalogue, latest 
to call your attention to our 


: a 
W e desit @ new line of art needle work | 


in both stamped and commenced pieces, also a 


varied collection of high class linens, for table dec- | pattern order amounts to 80 cents or over. 
oration in tea cloths, centre pieces, trays and doylies. | 


Mail orders filled at New York prices. Send five 
cents in stamps for {illustrated catalogue. 


=cuheacem | STANDARD FASHION COMPANY, 
Minute———$—oeee> 3 


Dee x0 Flame, Iron always | S42 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
HAIR clean and ready for use any- 
where. Don’t Do ed Fifth x Ghies me 
—_— tims. Pranted, mail, $1.00. 147 & 149 Fi venue; icago- 

GURLER TRIXY HAIR CURLER CO. 

§ 28 Pickering Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0. =~ 
Sac rea! 
MADAM GRISWOLD’S | 
PATENT SKIRT SUPPORTING CORSETS 

CONTINUE TO B : 


5 
THE DRESSMAKERS FAVORITE. 


edition. 10 cents extra required for postage if mailed, unless 


Special Offer No. 4: 


( Do you wish to be well dressed ? 


adam Griswold’s 


M 
ARTISTIC CORSETS 
‘Adapted to all figures and 
always graceful. W ill insure 
symmetry and comfort. 
TRY T 


Patterns 


EM. 

The Madam Griswold Pat- 
ent Horse-shoe Corset Springs 
entirely prevent breaking at 
Hips. Can be puton any style 
of Corset made by her. 
Lady Canvassers 

Wanted Everyuhere. 
Exclusive territory to all 
our Agents. i 
F Ladies make this @ profit- 
able and ermanent business. Orders by mail 
promptly ed, For circulars and terms to Agents if m U yo 
pi send to 2 yy 
| M.M. WYGANT&CO., L 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Any one purchasing at one time Standard Patterns in quanti- 


———— % y 
FR SUITS ties, will be entitled to the following discounts, ab any of our 
or by sending to us direct, from towns where we have 


non! agencies, 

LADIES dh oe ai $4.00 in patterns for $3.00. 
AND 

$7.00 in patterns for $5.00. 

can chads $15.00 in patterns for $10.00. 

it STRUGNELL Remit by Express of Post Office Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
4 E ) 
10 Broaé 
Sees STANDARD FASHION COMPANY, 
oh iG 342 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Everything furnished from 


the Cap to the Shoe 147 & 149 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


eres = oe DY 1826. A a 
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THE LADIES’ STANDARD MAGAZINE. 


Improve your Complexion and General Health by Riding a 


MONARGCE BiCYto Ee 


Absolutely the BEST that Money can Build. 


Retail Salesroom, No. 280 Wabash Ave 
Cc. F. GUYON CO., 


Nos. 97 & 99 Reade St., N. Y. 
General Eastern Distributing and Sales Agents, 


(sae 


enjoyment and grander exercise than any other out-door recreation. 
FOUR STYLES—LADIES AND GENTS. SEND FOR OUR TWENTY-FOUR PAGE CATALOGUE. 


YOU CAN HAVE JUST WHAT YOU REQUIRE. 


te The gauge and card can be so modified, at time order is 
placed, as to adapt the system perfectly to the preferred practice of 
the purchaser. 

_. for this purpose the Stamp has an adjustable gauge attached to 
its top, into which the employee slips his time card, and stamps it, 


THE STANDARD TIME STAMP CO. 


invites attention to its Automatic Date and Time Recording’ Stamp, which automatically and 
accurately, at any instant, prints your name, business location, and the character of the particular transaction, in 
conjunction with the year, month, day of month, hour and minute, on documents of every description, such as 
letters, telegrams, bills, checks, etc. ee oy fe leading hotels, clubs, billiard parlors, insurance companies, banks, 
ffices, printing houses and manufacturers. —_ 
ae Sauces 4 omnes Attention than Winding Once a Week. : 
Automatic in Setting Dates for Long and Short Months, even to Leap Year. 


The Most Perfect Watchman’s Time Detector Made. 


dsomely Finished and Correct Timekeeper. 
This. Time Stawe has been awarded the ** John Scott Legacy Medal and Premium” by the Franklin Institute 
phia for its novelty, simplicity and utility. 


C7) hiladel, y 
MF dal of the American Institute. 


Also Me 


THE STANDARD TIME STAMP CO,, tie Time Samp. wih pange 


afterward replacing his card in its pocket in the card rack. 


Note the Superiority of this System. 


Each employe is his own timekeeper. The record is plainly 
printed by the workman, thus, Jan. 2, 7-30 A. M., 1894. It is 
verified by him before his card is replaced in the rack. Thus all 
friction and disputes are avoided. Favoritism is impossible. The 
record is yt ES just to both employer and employe. Hence 
the system is liked by both. Itsavesa large amount of bookkeep- 
ing. The time card is also the pay card for one or two weeks, as 
required. If, under the rules of the establishment, the employe is 
so tardy as to be eubject to deduction, the minutes late are carried 
to the margin of the card, and deducted from the total at the bot- 
tom. It saves the salary of a timekeeper, or the time and attention 
pe ee pres Ask for descriptive catalogue giving detailed in- 

ormation, 
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attached, and cae in position to 


844 Washington Street, New York City, U. S. A. be stamped. 


The most elegant Ladies’ machine on the market. Weight, 833‘pounds. Price, $100.00. Bicycle riding is productive of more 


MONARCH CYCLE CoO., 
Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago, Il. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY. 


The Most Perfect System for Taking Time of Employes Ever Offered. Destined to Become Universal. 


All Controversy between Employer and 
Employe as to Time-Keeping. 


SETTLED. 


my 
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THE OFFER STILL OPEN 
Where we have no agent we give you a 


special price, but you must mention 
“ Ladies’ Standard Magazine.” 


EVERY ONE 


Guaranteed 
TO BE THE 


IRON WHEEL CO., Nos. 518 to 540 SUPER STREET, TOLEDO, 0. 


QUEEN of the N. Y.Cycle Show W{nneWwood Bicycles, CN Ce ay 
aia IN THEIR THIRD YEAR, | VI C] OR 


1894 LADIES’ ECLIPSE. 


OUR INVITATION. 


Call and examine our ’94 line 
of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest— 

New valve for Victor Pneu= 
i matic Tire. 

3 Victoria Tilting Saddle. 
i Lighter and stronger _ bub. 


Ladies desiring the finest bicycle in the 
world should ride the Eclipse. 


“Wynnewood” E for Girls or Boys 


Nineteen patterns in all. Eight of them 
for Ladies and Girls. Our Catalogue 
describes them fully. Where we have no 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. established agents we offer special induce- ! 
ments to consumers. 


“atid direct-tangent spokes. 
The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 


Seven Eclipse Models for ladies and 
oe ieee OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, DENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. M. SCHEFFEY & CO., | oa pain, 
92 Reade Street, New York. 


ECLIPSE BICYCLE CoO.,, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
— 

Cc. J. GODFREY, Agent, 

11 Warren Street, N. Y¥. City. 


INE \Ar 


ay 


Factories, Chicago and Buffalo. 


Ree rw A 
WLEAIL. 11 YEARS REPUTATION. HIGHEST POSSIBLE GRADE, 
as 


Men's, Ladies’ and Boys’ Patterns, 
\ Prices $115, S125 and Boys, $50. 


, 6, 


ES” Send for Catalogue and List of Second Hands. 


MANUFACTURERS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 
107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 
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PERFECTION IN 
DRESS FITTING AND DRAPING 


By using The Perfection Peerless, 
Favorite or Borchert Improved, Ad- 
juetable Dress Figures, pepe | 
Stands and French Fitting Busts an 
Papier Mache Figures. Fifty differ- 
ent sizes and shapes in one Figure. 
Your own form duplicated. 

The only Perfect Forms Ever Invented. 
It will pay you to send for circular. 
eee OSCAR BORCHERT, 

INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER. 
ri 209 & 211 East 22d St., 
Ne NEW YORE CITY. 


dress and mentioning the Ladies’ 

Standard Magazine I will send to 

yon a sample cake of Fould’s 

Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap to 

enable you to thoroughly test its merits before in- 
vesting 50c., the price of a 4-ounce cake by mail. 
H. B. Foun, 248 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


GENTS WANTED. ON SALARY 


or commission to handle the New é 
Chemical Ink Erasing Fencil, Agents making 
$50 per week. 


onre Eraser Mfg. Co., No. 285 La Crosse, Wis. 


F Upon receipt of your name.and ad- 


UT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
phe address, and we will send _you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider it a bargain pay the express agent our sample 
price, $1.98. and it is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Guar- 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day,this may not appear again. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTINC CO., 
3324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A Handsome Complexion 


Is one of the greatest charms a woman can 
possess. Pozzoni’s CoMPLEXION POWDER 


gives it. CATALOGUE 
CYCLISTS ~ 


ANTI-STIFF 
STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES 


x of price. 


want. 


Price, 20 and 35c. 
per Box, 


Trainer's Size,$1.00 BOSTON, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in 


Sporting Goods. INS 
ji S 


E. Fougera & Co., 


26,28 & 30 N. William St, 
NEW YORK. 
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2 Turkey red on coiton 

¥ ou D e I a that won’t freeze, boil 

or washout. No other 

. will doit. Package to 

30 minutes 27a cc2" 2 

Dig fay Adem Bea ances Roe 

wool or cotton, 40c. ay Agents. Writequick. Men- 
Moo epaper, FRENCH DYE CO, Vassar.Mich 


; y) 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby-Carria; 
' complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Mate of best mite- 
i rial, finely finished reliable,and igs for 3 years. Shi pred 
= “2 2 
3\% 
E 


ise onl0days’trial. FREIGHT PAID; ne money require 
an 
SALVERE TABLETS 
D / g cure Leucorrheea (whites), 
*  displacemenis,ulcerations, 
etc., in two weeks. Pamphlet and samples FREE, 
Address, Dr. F. W. Barporr, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


HILL:—He Pays the Express. 
18K Gold Plate, over Coin Silver Watch, Elegantly Engraved, war- 
ranted a perfect timer (cut shows back of case) and a Solid 18K 
Gold Diamond Ring for $590. Sent C. 0. D. by express on 
approval, all charges pa if you mention this paper, 

W. HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 207 Biate 8t., Chicago 


e FAT PEOPLE e 
Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 15 Ibs a month. 
NO STARVING wrinkles or injury. NO EXPERIMENT positive 
relief. Price $2.00 by mailprenaid, particulars [sealed] 20, 
PARK REMEDY CO., Boston, Mass, 


Send for one — it will interest you. 
In our Six New Models you will find just what you 
All the latest improvements. 
| prices, Guaranteed to be equal to any, regardless 


All sizes and 


TManufacturers and Jobbers 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., i*aic 77" 


AGENTS WANTED- Write for terms. 


sl 


NEW 


LIGHT, WEIGEGE on cuee Pas 


. - . REASONABLE PRICES. 


CENTRAL CYCLE MFG. C0, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


ee a ad 


CATALOGUE. 


